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“ We understand that the operations of all the banks at 

Buffalo will by this time have been suspended by injunc- 
-tion, issued at the instance of the bank commissioners, 
on the ground of alleged violations of charter by each of 
them. 
, “It is soot to be regretted that any thing should 
occur to ren 4 proceedings against any of the banks 
necessary at this time, when there are so many other cir. 
cumstances calculated to agitate the public mind. Mr. 
Stebbins, one of the commissioners, who has lately visited 
these banks, is now in the city, and we understand from 
‘him that neither of the institutions is proceeded against 
on the ground of insolvency, and that he has no apprelien- 
sion that the public, or the safety fund, can in amy event 
sustain any loss by them. 

“On enquiry, we learn that the course of proceedings by 
the court in such cases, is, in the first instance, to issue 
a temporary injunction, restraining the operations of the 
bank, except: receiving payments, untila short day ap- 
pointed for the bank to show cause why a permanent in- 
Junction should not issue, and that in this instance cause 
is to be shown before the chancellor on the fuurth Mon. 
day of the present month. We indulge the hope that 
these banks will be able to show to pre- 
vent further proceedings against them, and in the mean 
time hope that no cacetbens itt be submitted to by the 
holders of the bills, which we have no doubt are abun. 
dantly safe, and that the other banking institutions of the 
state will continue to enjoy, as we have no doubt they 
deserve, the public confidence. 

“On Saturday last, the bill from the New York senate, 
providing for the immediate ar pre of the bills of all 
safety fund banks which shall have ceased to redeem 
the same, was received in the house of assembly, read a 
third time, and passed by a unanimous vote, The Jour. 
nal of Commerce observes, that ** if any of the western 
safety fund banks should chance to break, their notes 
will be all the better, for the legislature have ordered 
them to be paid immediately from the safety fund.” 

The same paper, in its Monday afternoon edition, suys: 
“A collection of men have been parading about the 
wharves, driving off the workmen and demanding higher 
wages. A very fair specimen of Trades Union sagacity.” 

We annex, from the Evening Post, an account of the 
general state of the money concerns of the commercial 
emporium; and, from the Journal of Commerce, a state. 
on of the proceedings with regard tothe Dry Dock 

nk : 


This being Monday, very little was done at the 
Board. United States Bank stock continues to recede, 
Several sales were made at 96, but at the second call the 

price leh off at 97. The only stock that stood firm was 
ca. 

There are many rumours afloat to-day respecting the 
solvency of certain city banks, which have a very preju- 
dicial effect on them, and it would be well if individuals 
could trace these reports to an authentic source before 

iving them currency. We have no doubt that the 
nks are perfectly solvent, and that they will continue 
to redeem each other's paper. 

We are informed that a large amount of specie is on its 
way here from the west. We believe that within a few 
days a sufficient sum will arrive to restore confidence, 
and make things comparatively easy. 

An arrival from Havana this morning brings $110,000 
in gold, chiefly to houses in this city and in Philadelphia. 

e following notice was received at a late hour :— 
“An injunction having been laid by the chancellor on 
the Dry Dock Company, the banks of this city geaeay 

to redeem the outstanding bank notes of that in. 
stitution. They incur no risk im so doing, as it was 
found that the notes in circulation fall short of 200,000 
dollars, and the banks were satisfied that they would be 
taken in payment of debts due to the company, and, at 

all events, be ultimately paid.” 
From the Journal of Commerce, : 

Tue Day Dock Banx.—A meeting of the Bank presi- 
dents, and other manugers, was held on Sunday evening. 
The state of the affairs of the Dry Dock Bank was laid 
before the meeting. It was evident that the bank could 
not continue to pay through Monday, without the assist. 
ance of the other banks. After a full consultation it was 
judged inexpedient to afford that assistance, and accor. 
dingly the doors and windows of the institution were 
closed this morning. Some of the items in the bank’s 
accounts are about as follows : 

' Of this $220,000 was invested im real estate, 
and the erection of a Dry Dock, some ten 
years ago, That estate has since been worth 
a very large sum, and is now estimated at 
double the cost, 


Circulation, about . 125,000 

Indebtedness of all sorts, about ‘ 1,000,000 

Loans secured by notes and bills, . 750,000 

This last item is the point ot weakness, and has caused 
the present trouble. 


A committee from the banks had a consultation this 
morning, as the result of which his hvnor the mayor, in 
& suitable speech, announced that the bills of the D 
Dock Bank would be paid at any of the banks in Wall 
street, and assured the crowd around, that the bill holders 
would all be protected and paid to the full. Atthe same 
time it was announced that the chancellor had laid an 
injunction on the Dry Dock Banks, and that its assets 
a be deposited with the Mechanics’ Bank for collec. 

ion. 


The Dry Dock Bank had a portion of the government 
its, amounting to about $180,000. bills re- 
eeivable of the bank were made use of to provide for the 
bill holders before the injunction was made. 
The only cheering paragraph from the commercia 
emporium or the the from the Journal 
mmerce :—** People at a distance way, perhaps, 
conclude from all the reports which go forth in the news. 
—_ and in conversation, that all the merchants in New 
York have failed. But they have mot a quarter of them 
failed. The grocers, as a class, are one side from the 
storm, and most of them stand well. So it is with the 
shipping merchants. A great many smaller houses, 
whose credit did not lead them on to contract large debts, 
find themselves * safe and snug.’ A friend of ours who 
had notes receivable to the amount of $50,000 fall due on 
two of the last days of last week, found every note 
honoured, with only a renewal of a few hundred dollars 
© two or three of them. The prompt payments are im- 
Menseevery day. ‘The defalcations, it must be confessed, 
aro also large, bat quite in a minority.” 


in the way of its departure. 

New Onttans.—We copy from the slips received from 
the offices of the True American and the Bee, the follow- 
ing under date of the 2d inst. 

A dreadful affray oecurred last evening in a house at. 
the corner of Burgundy and Hospital streets, in which a 
man mamed Acheson was terribly stabbed in the shoul- 
der and breast by an individual who gave his name 
James. Limly; the weapon used was a dirk or Bowie 
knife. Limly was arrested, and being confronted wi 
the man stabbed, the latter recognised him as the on 
who had woundedhim. Limly was lodged in prison. It 
is doubted whether the wounds are mortal, al h they 
are very large. Acheson states that before was 
wounded he had 800 dollars in his pocket, which was not 
to be. found afterwards. When Limly was 
with the other, he had blood on his face. ' 

We had hardly finished the apace article when we 
were informed of another murder committed last night at 
the corner of Mandeville and Victory streets, in the lower 
fauxbourg. The perpetrator was immediately arrested. 
The victim was a white man, and the weapon a dagger. 

Tae Execvtion—On the morning of the 28th ult. a 
crowd assembled about the city prison to see a man 
named ‘Tibbetts, accused and found guilty of murder, led 
to execution. They seemed to be like the troubled 
ocean, and fixed theie impatient gaze upon the door 
through which he was to pass to the fatal spot. At 
length he appeared, and so great was the curiosity to see 
him, that the avenues to the prison were completely 
choked up. 

When he got into the cart, he bid adieu to all those by 
whom he was surrounded, and took, with an apparently 
careless air, his seat u the coffin which was to cover 
his mortal remains. At the gallows he kept up the 
same indifference, and renewed his farewell to the spec- 
tators. Addressing the hangman he observed, “since I 
am yours, do your duty, and put the rope round here,” 
indicating the particular spot of his neck. 

By a strange fatality, the hangman, who was probably 
unacquainted with his business, made the rope too long, 
and the culprit fell with great violence to the ground 
upon the plank being withdrawn. Surprise and indig- 
nation fora moment reigned among the crowd. Several 
denunciations were heard against the hangman for his 
unskilfulness, and justice was about to remedy this un- 
looked for circumstance, when upon examination it was 
found to be all in vain! The concussion was so great 
that the unfortunate wretch had broke his collar bone; 
and thus was the punishment of the law fulfilled. We 
are assured that there never was a criminal who exhibit- 
ed greater courage and self-possession. The number of 

present was immense, greater than was ever seen 
upon a similar occasion in this city. 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 

The pucket United States, from Liverpool, has arrived, 
and we have just received our papers. Our London dates 
are to the evening of the 6th of April, and Liverpool to 
the 8th inclusive. ‘ 

The papers that we have received furnish no intelli- 
gence of any moment. ‘The New York packets, so 
anxiously looked for in Liverpool, had not yet arrived, 
and no change of consequence appears to have taken 
pluce ima financial matters. We annex the city article of 
the Herald, April 6th. 

Ciry—Wednesday Evening—Beyond the foreign in- 
telligemce which was so amply detailed this morning in 
this journal, we have nothing farther to report. It can- 
not be denied that the inconvenience felt, in consequence 
of the mon-arrival of the New York packets, has been 
very great. Much allowance has, we understand, been 
made for parties who have been so singularly situated. 
It is, however, satisfactory to state that the majority of 
the acceptances left unhonoured yesterday, were taken 
up to-day, which, of course, has tended materially to in- 
crease the confidence in credit. It is also said that the 
firm to which we alluded yesterday, will resume their 
payments. 

he election for the directors of the Bank of England 
took place to-day, and, as was anticipated, the house list 
was elected without opposition. The court of directors, 
with their governor and his deputy, will not, however, for 
the next year sleep upon a bed of roses. “Coming events 
cast their shadows before,” and the Bank of England 
corporation will have to struggle with that which as yet 
they have never encountered. Mr. Pattison has had a 
trying time of his governorship; the ordeal of his suc- 
cessor will not be less severe. 

The following are extracts from letters to the latest 
dates. “They impart scarce a gleam of light from the 
European side of the Atlantic. They were sustaining 
themselves bya trembling hope of favourable intelligence 
from this country. How sadly will they be diseppointed! 

“Lrver Poot, April 7.—The South America had twenty- 
nine days Of east wind out of thirty-five,and we fear that 
the Pennsylvania will do little better. The packet agents 
have now out two steamboats looking for the vessels still 
due. 

“Commercial affairs are now in the very deepest 
gloom, and the greatest embarrassment is felt. Owing 
to the want of confidence, bills really good cannot be 
discounted, and the evil thus increases, by the difficulties 
encountered in meeting acceptances. 

“ We hope the Pennsylvania may bring news that may 
allay the fears of those who had given orders for cotton, 
and thus produce a favourable effect. The sales of 
cotton this week are 12,000 bales, including 1000 on 
speculation, and prices are 4d, per lb. lower. 17,000 
barrels inferior turpentine sold at 10s. 9d. per cwt. 500 
barrels fane at 12s. Clover seed is rather lower. The 
corn market is excessively dull, and prices declining. 

“A few days will relieve the money market from the 
pressure of a great many bills on the London houses, 
falling due about the 15th ; and this well got over, we 
shall probably have more confidence. . 

“ Livempool, April '8.—The pressure on the money 
market is most oppressive, and until it is materially re- 
laxed, no change of moment for the better can be ex- 
pected. It is distressing to contemplate the inroads that 
the depreciation in many kinds of produce must make 
into the fortunes of those who are trading on their own 
account. 

“A memorial, most respectably signed, has Pg been 
transmitted to the chancellor of the exchequer, for & loan 
on property; and as much good would result from a 
compliance therewith, we should be happy to hear of its 
success. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI BABA,” “ zoHRAB,” &c. 


And if I have done well as is fitting the story, it is that 
which I desired; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I 
could attain unto. — 2 Maccabees, xv. 38. 


Many were the expressions of regret upon hearing this 
piece of intelligence ; for to lose a friend, when distress 
is at hand, is very much like breaking a link of the drag- 
chain when going down hill. Mark hoped to soften the 
sorrow expressed at his departure by assuring them that 
he would not fail to bring back something curious for 
each. He promised Barbara some Turkey figs, and 
hoped, too, that he might be able to get her some Turkey 
cocks, although he doubted whether the native country, 
as he called it, of those birds, could ever produce any like 
those witich came from Norfolk. 

“ But pray tell us, Mr. Mark,” said Fanny, who was 
always alive toa piece of gossip, “ who is this Mr. Old- 
bourn you are going to seek ? I don’t think I have heard 
that name before.” - 

Mark was a good man of business although he did not 
study the graces of language, and was ever cautious in 
speaking upon subjects referring to matters of his voca- 
tion ; he was therefore slow to answer the question put 
to him. “I do not exactly know,” said Mark, * but this 
I can say, that he is in some manner or other related to 


| a young gentleman I used to see here when first you 


came to Golden square.” 

** Who? Edward Manby !” exclaimed Fanny. ° 

This exclamation awakened the curiosity of all present. 
Abel drew near with his ears open and with enquiry in 
his luoks ; Mary’s bosom heaved with unusual agitation ; 
and Aunt Bab followed up her sister’s exclamation by 
many others of a similar import. “I always thought 
that youth must belong to somebody,” she added, “ he 
has such an air of good breeding about him.” 

“ Do tell me,” said Abel to Mark, “ Hidve you heard 
any thing concerning Edward Manby lately? We have 
been expecting news from him with the utmost impa- 
tience, for a letter has long been due, and it appears to 
us the very strangest circumstance in the world that he 
should have left us so long ignorant of his proceedings.” 


of his pursuits, and said he only guessed from certain 
circumstances which he was not at liberty to repeat, 
that Manby was in some measure connected with the 


_ object of his intended mission. 


Mary’s imagination was excited in the highest degree 


by what Mark divalged. She turned over in her mind 


every conversation she had had with Edward; he was 
never prone to speak of himself, and therefere she was 


' but little acquainted with his private history. Aunt Bab 


had doubts relative to the purity of his birth, and his own 
silence upon the subject confirmed those doubts. Mary 
recollected Oldbourn as a name which he“Had once pro- 


‘ nounced, and imagined it to be the maiden name of his 


mother ; but her imperfect memory just served to render 
her ignorance distressing. She would have given the 
world to know more, for then she might*perhaps have 
come to some certain conclusion as to whit might have 
happened to him. ‘ 

Aunt Fanny returned with vigour to the charge, with 


: the intention of sapping Mark’s integrity; but he re- 


sisted, at once declaring that in his situation he was ever 
precluded from telling tales out of school, and added, 


| that even now he felt that he had transgressed. He said 
, that one of the first rales which Mr. Fairfax impressed 
: upon those employed in his office was undeviating se- 


crecy. 

“ But you are going away in a few days,” said Fanny : 
“ what can it signify what you tell us ?” 

“ That’s a good one!” said Mark. “ If I let the cat 
out of the bag in England, it’s in England that she will 
do the mischief, although I may be among the Turks 
and out of the quandary. No, no, Miss Fanny ! ‘mum’ 


_ is the motto of an attorney’s clerk.” 


“ You are very provoking,” said Fanny; “I thought 
that smart young gentlemen like you never refused a 
lady any thing.” 

This compliment awoke all Mark's vanity, (for he had 
considerable prepossessiuns in favour of his own gen- 
tility,) and he was beginning to get himself into an atti- 
tude to make a concession, when Abel interposed and 
said, “ Fanny, you are not fuir upon-Mr. Mark; you have 
no right to sedace him from his duties—duties to the 
sense of which he has appealed, and which he has man- 
fully defended.” And then turning to the youth, he 
said, “ Although we would willingly learn all that can 
be said concerning Edward Manby, in whose fate and 
history weare as much concerned as if he were our own 
brother, still we will never do it by obtaining the sacri- 
fice of your integrity.” Then assuming a gayer tone, he 
added :—“If you are determined to be ‘ mum,’ we will 
not press you further, but will heartily and sincerely 
wish you a prosperous journey and a safe and speedy, 
return. Give us your promise that when you return 
you will immediately come and see us.” He then added, 
with a deep-drawn sigh, “God only knows where we 
may then be! but wherever we are, we shall be glad to 
see you.” 

Mark then took his leave, and particularly noticed 
Mary, in his last farewell. He shook her warmly by the 
hand, assured her that he would never forget her, and 
that he would do his best to_bring her back something 
pleasing and acceptable. H® thep left the house, and 
they saw him no more. ee 

When he was gone, they gave fiths@épe'to their cu- 
riosity upon the theme which Mark had ‘set them— 
namely, who Edward Manby could be,and how he was 
connected with the name of Oldbourn? ‘They referred 


carded by her relations. Putting this together with other 
circumstanees, they concluded ‘his mother’s name ‘was 
Oldbourn, and that a death having ensued according to 
Mark’s report, Edward might have become a person of 

Abel determined to write to Edward's uncle at Liver. 
pool to enquire what had become of him; and upon this 
they allowed the matter to rest for the present. ihe 


‘The base man will insult the poor man in his adversity, which 
E he would not venture to do in his prosperity. = 

Ever since Tom Woodby’s display of generosity he 
assumed a new manner towards the Allnutts, affected 
great intimacy, made himself as much at home as if he 
were one of the family, and did not cease to persecute 
Mary with his attentions. This would have been, per- 
haps, an earnest of the sincerity of his friendship, but 
that it was accompanied by airs of protection so vulgar 
and so presuming, that it was evident he required some. 


thing beyond mere expressions of gratitude for the benefit - 


he had conferred. He now never lost an opportunity of 
expressing his admiration of Mary whenever he con- 
versed with her aunts; who, on their side, thinking that 


} every time he opened his lips on the subject his proposal 


of marriage was about to be made, were always sure to 
e1co.urage his professions. He roundly asserted that in 


his opinion, when comparing her to other beautiful 
pers: ons of his acquaintance, she was the most perfect of 


her sex, and that she was born to enslave mankind. In 
the composition of these bursts of eulogy he would place 
hin iself in an attitude of such complete satisfaction, that 
it v vas difficult to decide whether he was more in love 
wit h Mary or himself. He would frequently complain 
of } aer cruelty ; and then endeavour to throw an infusion 
of: sentimentality into his repugnant features, which made 
his :. round face look like one of those monsters that often 


te rminate the angle of a Gothic ornament. Such ¢ 


te :mpts to produce effect were not lost upon the aunts, 


w tho after each succeeding effort always expected the 


1 oatter-of-fact result. They became at last quite tired of 
Mark pleaded total ignorance of his present abode and | 3 s0 many abortive otrains; and Aunt Dat at length deter- 


ing person? You every day increase our curiosity and 
impatience to learn.” 

“Ab!” said Tom with affected fecling, “I dare 
scarcely trust my imagination with the hopes which 
thrill through my breast. I would make you my confi- 
dante, but I despair even of your friendship.” 

Bab was softened into a mood quite unusual to her, 
and said, “ I am very willing to be your confidante on this 
occasion. You could not have fixed apen one more 
likely to help you, if I am not mistaken in the person I 
have long thought the object of your affections,” 

“ Will you indeed be my confidante ™ said Tom, his 
little person beaming with unusual animation; “and 
have you then indeed guessed? Well, you are right ; I 


wish to make myself agreeable to your divine niece !” 

“Oh then, at length the murder is out!” said Bab, 
clapping her hands with joy ; “ this is just what we have 
expected: poor Mary has never been prepared for this, 
and we must cautiously break it to her.” : 

“ You promise then to use your best endeavours,” said 
Tom, “to make her favourable to my hopes ?” 

“ Yes, truly,” said Bab; “and so shall Fanny too. 
My brother is scrupulous in influencing her mind on a 
subject of such vast importance to her future happiness ; 
but when he reflects upon the solid advantages which 
will accrue to us all, he tov, I am sure, will persuade her 
to acquiesce in our united wishes.” 

Tom did not quite relish the turn which Bab’s ob- 
servations were taking ; but being well satisfied to have 
gained what he called an important step, and trusting to 


the powerful agency of the pecuniary obligation to which 
he had subjected the family, he trusted that little by little 
he might attain that nefarious object for which alone he 
strove. 
He was no sooner gone, than Barbara, big with the 
news, ran to seek Fanny and Abel, to whom she dis- 
closed all the circumstances of the interview and its re- 
sult. She could scarcely contain herself for joy, for she 
looked upon all their difficulties as vanished. Mary, 
she argued, married to a rich man, would become a rich 
woman. A very little help would suffice to maintain 
herself, her sister, and Abel, until John arrived, or until 
their affairs had come round, and then they would again 
be independent. Tom might have his faults, but Mary 
would not fail to correct them; and she would not only 
become the favourite, but the principal ornament of the 
whole Woodby family. In short, the advantages were 
incalculable, and it behoved them to lose uo time in in- 
fluencing Mary to favour the proposal by every means 
in their power. Fanny partook in the fullest degree of 
her sister’s joy, but Abel was not so much overcome as 
they both could have wished. He paused and shook his 
head ere he spoke, for he adhered to the opinion he had 


expressed of ‘Tom's character, and was unwilling, how- 
ever advantageous it might be, to sacrifice Mary to one 


he could not esteem. They were discussing the question 


when Betty brought in a letter and-delivered it to Abek 
to whom jt was addressed. It wai en ill-folded, ugly. 
looking letter, one that might come from some illiteratg 


at- 


am ina state bordering upon delirium—so much do I 


- 


iter arn 
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he 
mined to hasten the event by management. - = i 
* Being left alone with Bab, Tom had been descanting 
= ' largely upon his carriages, his horses, his beautiful 
ee lodgings, and hie intentions, whenever he became settled, =~ 
one day to call his own, and to allow himself no wish 
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‘gal to my brother and sister, and they are 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


person, and the spelling of the direction corresponded to 
the fashion of the fulding. Having’ opened it he:read as 
follows :— 

“ Maister Abel—Sir, I ask your pardon for taking'this 
liberty. “It is a gure friend without 4 namé. who writes 


this; because [heard in the stable-yard that the young — 


"esquire, Maister Thomas, thinks no more of making that 
7p angel;Miss. Mary, an honest woman than he thinks 
eating her, afd only because he is a sinful wretch’he 
intends to make her no better than she should be; and I 
say this because I heard that young villain Sam Hicks, 
him they call the tiger, lay a bet that before another 
jonth was over she would be within his clutches. With 
hich I am yours to command, 
“ A Frrenp.” 


- £ What can this mean 7” said Abel, turning over the 


letter on all sides. “ Whom can this be from ?” 
~ “EF should not be surprised if it were from honest 
Brown,” said Bab after some thought. “What could he 


. ‘be'thinking of? Mary not an honest woman, and Tom 


‘Woodby does not intend to marry her! The man must 
be'mad!” <i 

"> #I-can't think so ill of Tom,” said Fanny : “ yet all 

men are deceitful creatures ; and he is old enough to be 

as wicked as the best ef them. But it can’t be true.” 

“If it be Brown who has written this letter,” said 

Abel, “ we must not despise the information, although it 

comes from so humble a source. If it be not, still we 

must give it our whole attention, for Mary’s happiness is 
of too much consequence to be neglected : we must sift 

this matter to the bottom.” = . 

“ My dear Abel,” said Barbara, “the thing is too ridi- 
culous that we should believe it for a moment : this letter 
Must be a hoax. Why you might as well say that Tom 
‘Weodhy would deceive me, as Mary! Are we not all 
here with our eyes open, watching every thing he says 
and does, like so many cats watching a mouse ; and does 
it Btand to reason that he is to reduce her to shame, 
whilst we are looking on?” 

_ “Tt will be easy to ask him what are his real inten- 
tions,” said Abel ; “ and that before we speak to Mary.” 
. “Nothing more easy,” said Bab; “and I will do it 
myself the very first time he comes : he will be here pre- 
sently, and then he shail state what settlements he 
intends to make, with all the requisite particulars. 
Leave it to me; I will manage it nicely, and draw him 
on to explain every thing.” 

Having excluded Mary from the conference, as s on 
as Tom appeared, Aunt Bab (Fanny and Abel being ;pr.e- 
sent) received him with increased attention and coinfi- 
dence. She endeavoured to make him feel that they now- 
considered him as one of the family, and tendered to h:im: 
those numerous little marks of affection which belo 1g- 
only to relations. But Tom returned with far differe. nt: 
views; for during this short absence, he was visited oy 
repentance for having taken, as he thought, a too hasi'y 
step, and he appeared with the intention of retrieving i t. 
‘He was therefore much mortified to find the family draws 
up, as it were, in array to receive him, and he instantly - 
threw his mind into an attitude of defence. 

After some preliminary talk, Barbara, clearing her 
voice, said to him, “I have mentioned your joyful propo- 
re to tell 
you how. happy we shall all be to adopt you as our 
nephew. In consenting to bestow our niece upon you, 
we think that we fully counterbalance any worldly ad- 
‘vantages she may obtain, by the inestimable worth of the 
character which she will bring as her portion, for none 
other has she.” 

“ Yes,” said Abel, “ should she consent, you will obtain 
a prize indeed !” 

“ You will be called the happiest of the happy,” said 


Fanny; “and when the banns of Thomas Woodby and 
_Mary Alloutt are published, as I trust they will be next 


Sunday, young men will call you fortunate, and parents 


will listen with envy.” 


During these speeches Tom leoked confused, and 


‘scarcely knew what face to put upon it. At one time he 
thought of skulking out of the room, running away and 
never returning ; but at another, when he reflected upon 


the vantage ground he had gained, and how entirely the 
existence of the family was seubject to him, he deter- 
mined to brave the storm, and to avow his inability to 


- “Tam afraid there has been some mistake. I did not 

quite say that I intended to marry now,” said Tom, 
“Not marry !” loudly exclaimed Bab ; “ what then?” 
He hummed and stammered with various expletives 

on his lips, whilst the three looked at him with uplifted 


eyes. At length he said, “ You know I am not my own 
gmaster—my father and mother are opposed to me—I 
should be very happy hereafter; but now I fear there are 


a hundred difficulties.” 

«Then what we have heard is true!” said Abel. 

“ Are we to believe that you will marry her here- 
after?” said Fanny, “ But if so, what will you do in the 
mean time ?” 

Tom was awed into respect, and the wicked proposals 
which he would have made stuck in his throat: he threw 
as much humility as he could into his features, and then, 
with much hesitation, said, “If Miss Mary would con- 


‘descend to wait—to temporise—matters might be ar- 


ranged—my father may be conciliated—my mother 
may come round. I am in an awkward situation—it is 
impossible for me to do all that I could wish.” 

“What!” said Bab, almost convulsed with anger, the 
truth of the anonymous letter flashing on her mind— 
“ what, sir! do you dare think us despicable enough to 
listen to any thing dishonourable?_ Who do you take us 

ne 
Ps What!” reiterated Fanny, hiding her face with 
shame; “do you dare insult us, saying at one time that 
you will marry our niece, and then that you will not— 
you a Woodby, and we Allnutts !” 

Barbara then continued—“ Are you villain enough, sir, 
in cold blood to insult a respectable family in this man- 
ner? Begone, sir! never put your foot within these 
doors again. We have had intimations of your baseness, 
but never did we conceive that it would be confirmed by 
your own avowal. You are an odious, wicked young 
man, Thomas Woodby : you'll never come to any good— 

“You really mistake me,” said Tom, writhing with 
confusion at having been found out; “ what have I done 
to be treated thus ?” 

“ What have you done, sir?” said Bab: “can you ask 
such a question? We have been warned against you, 


and now we find the warning true. Speak out at once, - 


if your intentions are honourable, and destroy our sus- 
picions. Do you propose to marry our Riece or not ?” 

“ T am not to be bamboozled into a marriage with any 
one,” said Tom, taking up a tone of insolence; “and I 
do not see why I am to be forced to marry your niece 
whether I will or not.” P 

Barbara turned pale with indignation, whilst Fanny 
could not utter from sorrow and mortification. 

Abel during ‘this scene had not ‘said a word, but his 
whole nature was convulsed—the strongest temptation 
to anger and violence circled through his veins, and he 
became pallid with wrath and: indignation—his features 
assumed a cast of desperate determination ; but there was 
within one’small monitor.at the bottom of the heart (and 
happy are they who cherish it) constantly rising and 
becoming more and more vociferous to be heard, until 
at length it interposed so effectually between his Chris. 
tian principle and his violence, that he was enabled to 
collect his mind into the strength of forbearance, and to 
resign himéelf to meet this bitter trial with fortitude. 

“Sir,” said he to Woodby, “ be thankful that you have 
not to deal with some violent and resentful man of the 
world, for he would not allow you to quit this house with- 
out making your blood answer for this injurious treat- 
ment. Be thankful that I am sufficiently master of my- 
self to meet such conduct with moderation ; otherwise, 
sir, weak and feeble as I am, I would have spurned you 
with the bitterest indignation, and driven you from be- 
fore me with the utmost contempt. Go, sir! leave this 
house, and never let us see you again!” 

“I am sorry,” said the cool villain, ‘that you take the 
matter_up in this manner: it is no fault of mine if you 
choose to quarrel with me. I will not, however, be in- 
sulted with impunity by those whom I have saved from 
starvation. You have only to choose between my offer 
to your niece and a prison, and I leave you but a short 
time to think of it.” 

“Villain! wretch! miscreant!” were words that rose 
in succession from Bab and Fanny; whilst Abel, still 
struggling with himself to keep his hands from assault, 
opened the door with one hand, and pointing to it with 
the other, roared out in a voice of thunder, “* Begone !— 
Delay, and we.will wreak our vengeance upon you !— 
Begone!” 

At these words the insolent wretch, vociferating threats 
of vengeance, !cft the room, and bounding down the 
stairs, opened the door, and darted out of the house. 

“ And now, welcome ruin—welcome misfortune !” said 
Abel, clasping his hands; “for they will soon be with 
us. Let us pray that we may be enabled to meet our 
fate with fortitude, and with entire submission to the 
Divine will.” He had no sooner finished these words 
than Mary came into the room, impelled by the sound of 
the high words which had caught her ear, and full of 
eager enquiry into the cause of this apparent distress. 

“Let us pra my dearest Mary,” said her uncle, 
“for every privation, for every worldly evil, for we have 
fallen into the hands of a ruthless villain—he will not 
spare us. Before another day is over I shall be lodged 
in a prison.” 

“In a prison!” exclaimed Bab; “ what do you say, 
Abel? You take things a great deal too seriously; the 
wretch will never venture to lay his hands upon you: 
how can he put you into prison, when he told us that w 
might pay him back his money whenever it was conve- 
nient—at our utmost leisure, he said; these were his 


_ words?” 


“ A villain in one thing will be a villain in others,” 


_ said Abel. “TI tell you we have no other,prospect than” 


a prison: but let us repeat with reverence, God’s holy 
will be done!” 

“ Amen!” said Mary, with pure devotion and resigna- 
tion beaming in her eyes. 

“I wish Edward Manby were here,” said Fanny. 

“ What a gity it is that Mark Woodcock should be 
gone!” said Bab. 

“ Let us put our trust in heaven,” said Abel ; “ for we 
have not an earthly friend near us to whom we can look 
for protection;-—again I say, God’s will be done!” 

Before the night closed they were visited by Woodby’s 
attorney, who came to demand payment for the hundred 
pounds lent.. Abel did not allow his sisters to interfere, 
but at once avowed his inability to discharge the debt. 
Bab would have asserted Tom’s promise that the sum 
might be returned at their leisure, but Abel would not 
permit any such plea to be alleged; he merely said, “ Mr. 
Woodby is perfectly acquainted with our situation; he 
knows how impossible it is for us to pay him now, and 
we arc ready to abide by whatever consequences may 
ensue.” 

The attorney then retired, and Abel again urged his 
sisters and his niece to prepare for the worst. “I know 
nothing of law; it is evident that a man must pay what 
he owes, in whatever manner the debt may have heen 


- contracted, and the law makes no allowance for defects 


of judgment. Better had we never borrowed this money, 
for then perhaps we might not have been the cause of so 
much wickedness in this young man’s breast! But 
again, I say, we must submit to the decrees of Provi- 
dence, and by patiently waiting until this tyranny is past, 
we may be certain that the result will be an increase of 
good to our better interests.” 

Abel’s conduct on this trying occasion tended greatly 
to soothe the bitterness of his sisters’ feelings; and they 
all retired to rest, after having poured out the effusion of 
their hearts with more than usual fervour, in their accus- 
tomed evening prayers. 


CHAPTER XL. 
The righteous man dragged to prison at the suit of an unfeeling 
designer. 

On the very next morning Abel’s anticipations were 
realised. He had scarcely got out of bed when a knock 
was heard at the door, and very soon a sheriff’s officer 
appeared, and producing his warrant, arrested Abel at 
the suit of Mr. Thomas Goold Woodby, junior. This 
was no sooner known in the house than all its inmates 
came rushing from their bedrooms, with terror in their 
looks and dismay in their hearts. Aunt Barbara first 
appeared, backed by old Betty, and addressing the she- 
riff’s oflicer, as if he were the cause of this act, not only 
explained from beginning to end the whole of the trans- 
action between herself and Tom Woodby, but attempted 
to move his heart by describing the injustice inflicted 
upon them by the republic'6f Mexico. She expended her 
oratory in vain upon the individual standing before her, 
who, accustomed to such like scenes, did not allow his 
official duty to own that he had a heart, but merely civilly 
enquired of Abel whether he wished to procced to a 

2 


, sponging house. Being ignorant of the object of such a 
- house, no one could answer. i 


“If you cannot afford to pay the expenses of a spong- 
ing house,” said the officer, “ I must take you at one to 

“We can afford nothing,” said Abel, “ for we have no- 
thing.” 

“ May we be allowed to go with him ?” said Mary, who 
had made a violent effort to prevent giving vent to her 
grief by tears. 

“You may accompany him, and remain with him in 
the prison during the day,” said the officer : “ but at nine 
o'clock he is locked up for the night. You had better 


: .take with you such clothes and comforts as he may re- 


quire in prison; and should you wish to be near him, 


"plenty of lodgings are to be had in the neighbourhood.” 


With aching hearts and broken spirits did Barbara and 
Fanny prepare to leave Golden square. It was deter- 
mined that they should accompany Abel, take a lodging 
near him, and, abandoning the one they now occapied, 
let it for the remainder of their term. They gathered up 


what things were necessary, and were about to depart, 


when an incident took place, which, whilst it almost 
overpowered their feelings, in some measure cheered 
their hearts, because they found that they had a friend in 
store who truly sympathised in their misery. Old Betty, 


. their faithful servant, came forward, holding in her hand 


a small canvass bag; and whilst her face bore testimony 

the strong feeling which impelled her, she put it into 
Abel’s hand, and said, “ Sir, excuse the liberty; I can’t 
help doing this whilst you are so distressed,—there are 
my savings, pray take them, and God’s blessing be upon 
you all!” 

There was a truth and a simplicity in her whole de- 
portment which struck so directly upon the tender feel- 


» ings of those present that they could not restrain their 


tears; and the scene which ensued was one of the deepest 
pathos, All Barbara’s energies were at once overpowered, 
and taking the old servant's hand ‘within her own, she 
wrung them with the warmest affection without being 
able to utter a word. Fanny burst into a flood of tears, 
whilst Mary cried and turned her heart to God in prayer. 
Abel alone, having fortified his mind by all the power of 


’ piety, had strength enough to express his thanks and his 
: affection to the simple-hearted creature, and having as- 


sured her that he would willingly avail himself of her 
generosity, could it be of any substantial use, requested 
her to keep her gold for some more pressing occasion, 
when real and actual destitution should overpower them ; 
and if she were still determined to ally her fortune to 
theirs, he hoped she would continue to support his sisters 
and niece by her kindness and fidelity. The sheriff's offi- 
cer, not accustomed to witness so much virtue and disin- 
terestedness, was, himself, softened, and throwing into his 
words as much of the tone of consolation as he could 
command, recommended them to husband whatever 
money they possessed, for it would be useful in the pri- 
son, to secure a better treatment than fell to the lot of the 
utterly destitute. ‘ 

Leaving old Betty in charge of their actual lodgings, 
Barbara, Fanny and Mary ascended the hackney-coach 
with Abel, and, escorted by the officer, bent their way to 
the prison, which was situated far away in one of the re- 
mote streets of the city. Little was said during their 


; long drive. They thought the streets, the rows of houses, 


and the passing population, were interminable. At length 
their eyes caught a view of certain lofty walls, surround- 
ed by spikes, which told them their pilgrimage was nearly 
over; and in a few minutes after, they stopped in front of 
a heavy, dark-looking building, the gates of which were 
in perfect character with those of a place of confinement. 
The officer announced that they were to alight. Leaving 
the carriage, they straightway were received at a strong 
iron wicket-gate, by the Cerberus of the establishment, 
who, accustomed to such visiters, let them pass without 
a word. They proceeded with dismay in their hearts, 
looking around as if they were shut out of the world for 
ever. They walked between two high walls, on one side 
seeing nothing but a massive accumulation of brick, on 
the other, looking through a succession of narrow grated 
windows, which disclosed the forms of a numerous com- 
pany of prisoners seated in groups on benches and around 
tables. Again they came to an iron wicket, as strongly 
fortified as the first, where they were received by a second 
jailer; and some words having passed between him and 
the sheriff's officer, they proceeded onwards, winding 
their way through intricate alleys and walls, occasionally 

meeting men of dirty and unwashed aspect, until they 

reached a third wicket, opening upon a large open court, 
in which was seen a considerable number of people, the 
future companions in adversity of the unfortunate Abel. 
Here they stopped awhile until their conductor had made 

some short preliminary arrangements, when they were 

admitted within the wicket, and this they were informed, 
was Abel’s destined place of residence. It was a severe 
trial when they looked around them and saw the gloomy 
spot and the wretched men who inhabited it. On all 
sides were high walls covered with iron spikes, and every 

avenue was barred and defended to the utmost. Stone 
benches were placed against the walls, and the court- 

yard was paved with flag-stones. On first inspection, the 

prisoners made no impression of being in misery : many 

were noisy, apparently full of coarse gaiety; others 

walked and talked with seeming indifference; others 

again were taken up with various games; whilst here and 

there might be observed, groups seriously engaged in the 

discussion of their affairs. Some few, solitary and de- 

jected, appeared wrapped in thought, and kept aloof from 

the throng. In some places might be observed the wife 

and children cheering the spirits of the ruined father ; in 

others a daughter might be seen tending her sick parent; 

and every where, and in every person, the reflecting mind 

would find ample materials for speculation, 

When Abel, his sisters and niece, appeared, they made 
but a transient sensation; for what is frequent, however 
distressing, s00n becomes a habit, and is, therefore, be- 
held with indifference. When, however, Mary had come 
under the attention of the prisoners, her beauty became 
the theme of every tongue; and but for the desire of re- 
maining with her uncle, she would willingly have left the 
dismal place. From the court yard they had access to a 
room common to all, where tables were placed at inter- 
vals, surrounded by wooden benches, and thither they re- 
treated to converse unobserved. ‘This room, which was 
of large dimensions, and well-lighted from the court yard, 
scarcely wore the appearance of a prison; and to those 
who could afford to pay for better food (which was sup- 


‘plied on the spot) than the common bread and_water of 
, the establishment, the privations they were called upon to 


supposed to be the concomitant of a prison, Abel was 
informed that the prisoners enjoyed the advantage of a 
chapel on Sundayépand that an allowance of meat was 
given to each prisoner who attended divine service, 
Hardened, indeed, must that heart be in wick 
thought Abel, which requires to be enticed by 
| food to receive the advantage of heavenly; and that small 
incident alone, more than any other, taught him what 
might be the character of his future associates. 

Having duly paid the, customary fees, and read all the 
regulations for ensuring order and cleanliness, he wag 
told by the officer that the governor of the prison was a 
most excellent humane man, who was ever ready to listen 
to complaints, and to further the comforts of those under 
his charge, and which he frequently did with most bene. 
ficial results. This was cheering intelligence to them 
all; and they determined as soon as possible to make 
themselves known to one who might be of so much ser. 
vice in alleviating their distressing situation. Barbara 
and Fanny were dejected and oppressed with woful fore. 
bodings; they could not suppose that what they saw be- 
fore them was all that Abel had to suffer: the spirits of 
the one had entirely forsaken her, for she relinquished 
the hope of ever returning to the enjoyment of the world ; 
the other, who had never been burthened by responsi- 
bility, was quite bewildered and astounded at the turn 
their affairs had taken, and, lost in one great confusion of 
ideas, sat mute with despair. Although, in common ac. 
ceptation, they were good religious women, performing 
the duties supposed to constitute Christians, yet this 
event showed how very far they were from enjoying all 
the advantages of that character in its brightest meaning. 
Their brother, on the contrary, who in trath had laboured 
unremittingly to act up to his principles, now felt the 
whole value of the faith which he professed ; his cheerful. 
ness never forsook him; with the same equanimity that 
he encountered loss of fortune, he met the confinement of 
his prison, and he would have faced death with the came 
constancy ; he now felt the whole power of the support 
which religion produces; and instead of requiring cheer. 
ing words to soothe his misery, he it was who gave 
strength to his desponding sisters. When they deplored 
the confinement to which he was condemned, the asso- 
ciates to whom he was united, and the long tedium of the 
days and nights which he would pass without occupation, 
Abel gave for answer, “ Do not deplore my fate—I want 
but little; leave me alone with my bible, aad I have all 
that I require. If a man cannot succeed in making a 
paradise of his own breast by reflecting upon the glorious 
promises made to him therein, and relying upon his 
faith in them, then indeed he is much to be pitied; and 
wretched indeed should I be without such comfort. But, 
as I have a bible, thanks be toGod! and as my existence 
is taken up in-thinking upon its contents, I am happy, 
and perhaps, in reality, happier than most men.” 

“Bat surely,” said Bab, “you ure not going to sit 
down here for life, satisfied with your fate, whilst you 
have to combat the injustice of that wretch, Tom Wood- 
by 

“ Yes,” said Fanny: “ and not only of Tom, but of his 
whole odious family, who in our days of prosperity, pro- 
fessed fricndship for us, and now look upon us as not fit 
to be spoken to. They treated us worse than dogs on 
that day when we dined with them. As for Lady Thom. 
son, I really thought that she expected us to make her an 
apology for having bodies and souls as well as herself.” 

“ My dear sisters,” said Abel, * I would willingly pay 
Tom Woodby what we owe him, and we must labour so 
to do to the utmost of our ability ; butas I cannot labour 
here, I must wait until other means are within my 
power. You must, in the mean while, support your- 
selves; and as it appears we are blessed with a good 
governor of this prison, I dare say he will assist us in 
disposing of your work.” 

Mary’s eyes glistened at this proposal; and in her pre- 
sent situation she professed herself happier than she hed 
been for some time, principally because she had got rid 
of the odious importunities of ‘Tom Woodby, and be- 
cause she now really had a specific object for the cxertion 
of her whole industry. 

As the day drew toa close, they felt it necessary to re- 
turn to Golden square for the night, with the intention of 
hiring a new lodging in the neighbourhood on the mor- 
row. They then took their leave of Abel. This was the 
first time they had been separated, and bitter indeed was 
the moment when they saw the gate turned upon them, 
leaving him a prisoner within. Although he was in the 
close relation of a brother, little didt they know the 
strength of those inward feelings of his breast, which now 
made him any thing rather than an object of pity—feel- 
ings of which only the possessor can possibly know the 
real power and extent. Barbara wept; Fanny would 
have bemoaned herself outright, had she not been checked 
by the gaze of the surrounding prisoners; and Mary, 
whose heart was ready to break from the intensity of her 
emotions, (loving her uncle with the most ardent affec- 
tion,) stifled her grief, because she knew how much she 
would add to his affliction did she exhibit all her feeling. 
Abel turned from. them, and was soon lost among the 
crowd of prisoners; whilst they, escorted by the same 
sheriff's officer as before, bent their way homewards. 
With his help, they secared lodgings in the neighbour- 
hood of the prison; and having quitted Golden square, we 
shall, for the present, leave them installed in their new 
abode, to relate other particulars necessary to the deve- 
lopment and winding up of this our history. 

Should we have succeeded in interesting our readers in 


| the fate of our simple friends, we fear that we must still 


call upon their sympathies for some indefinite time. We 
leave them in a wretched lodging, consisting of two 
small rooms ill furnished, and a most minute attic, where 
old Betty lay. We leave them to gain their livelihood by 
the work of their own hands, to struggle with poverty in 
every shape, and to combat the thousand distresses which 
belong to dependence. Unknown and poor, they were 
suspected and distrusted; without a friend, their days 
passed on in dull sameness; and were it not for the in- 
fluence of Abel’s conduct and exhortations, the practical 
advantages of which now shone with redoubled force, 
they would have sunk into hopeless despair, and have 


. died the death of those broken-hearted wretches who live 


without God in the world. 
CHAPTER XLI. 


New characters described, important to the beginning of the 
end of this history. 


We must now direct the attention of the reader to an 
entirely distinct series of events, in which a succession of 


undergo were not of that nature which are generally’ 
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hiew personages are about to be brought before him. In | as often stopped by that said feeling of pride, which made “oH APTER XLII. , resting sculptures we may gather a ‘very fair iea"oF thé 
the development of their actions, we have endeavoured to | him feel that in so doing he would be open to associating | 4 iettor figure cal 
show how remote causes bear upon the lives and desti- | with tradesmen, and. known as the connection of a (| — 9 Qhated eleowhere. i Metin then, how got they here? If my conclusion’ be just, that 


nies of individuals ; thus exhibiting the mysterious ways 
of Providence in producing results which, in the narrow- 
niess of man’s perceptions, he may, perhaps, indistinctly 
anticipate, but cannot with certainty foresee. 

_' We have before mentioned the name of Oldbourn as 
that of the person whom Mark Woodcock was commis. 
gioned to seek in some far-distant part of Asia, or wher- 
ever he might be. The circumstances which brought on 
this event, we will endeavour to comprise in as small a 
compass as possible, and only put forth such a portion of 
them as may be necessary to the full elucidation of this 
our history. 

Sir Roger Oldbourn was a baronet of ancient descent, 
of great wealth, and the owner of vast hereditary estates, 
who lived in the family mansion, surrounded by a park 
and all the concomitants of grandeur, situated in one of 
the eastern counties of England. He was the transmitter 
of a long line of faces,—or, as a wag in the neighbour-' 
hood once said, “ uf a line of long faces,”—and was now, 
owing to weak health brought on by constitutional gout, 
drawing fast to the close of his earthly pilgrimage. 

Although his family was ancient, yet it was not nume- 
rous; for it was one of the marking circumstances of its 
history, that the line had been carried on for the most 
part by only sons,—the males having always evinced 
strong antipathies to the marriage state, and usually 
marrying late in life, more for convenience’ sake than’ 
for other motives, in order to procure heirs whereby to 
prevent the extinction of the name, and the dispersion of 
the property. The father of the present baronet was ra- 
ther an exception to the rule, for he married at the age 
of forty, and had three children—two sons and one 
daughter. The eldest was Roger ; the second was Pere- 

ine; and a daughter, married in early life. 

All the Oldbourns had strong literary tastes, which 
were principally displayed in the investigation of anti- 
quity. Their imaginations would take fire at the sight 
of an old urn or a rusty helmet, when the beauties of 
nature would pass unnoticed. They had all been collec- 
tors in the various departments of antiquity ; so much so, 
that the family mansion, Oldbourn Hall, was more like a 
museum than a living house. Ancient armour, Roman 
vases, cabinets of cuins, bas-reliefs, bronzes, marbles, and 
every species of remains, were deposited throughout the 
house in conspicuous places, and formed the pride and 
delight of the family. 

Sir Roger himself was a collector; but his tastes soared 
far beyond Roman remains—he aspired to the possession 
of Grecian treasures, and had been successful in the ac- 
quisition of some of the choicest specimens of art, the 
produce of the genius of that celebrated people. In his 
youth he had traveled in Greece, where his taste was 
formed; and he there became imbued with the superi- 
ority of the Greeks in matters of sculpture and architec- 
ture over every other nation of the world. This had be- 
come the predominant feeling of his mind, and his zeal 
for antiquity placed him foremost in the ranks of the vir- 
tuosi and antiquarians of hisday. He wrote a celebrated 
essay upon the Siege of Troy, in which he disproved 
every thing which others had proved, and distinguished 
himself by disturbing the general belief upon several of 
the best authenticated events in ancient history,—writing 
dissertations to maintain that his facts were the only true 
facts, and his opinions the only true opinions. He be- 
came a member of all the learned societies in Europe, 
and consequently as many initial letters crowded after 
his name as are contained in the alphabet. With such 
occupations, and in the excitement of such pursuits, he 
quite forgot to marry; and old age already began to 
creep upon him ere he had provided himself with an heir 
to his estates. He consoled himself, however, by the re- 
flection that he had a brother wlio would take that trouble 
off his hands; and about the time we are now describing, 
his whole thoughts were turned to the accomplishment of 
that object. 

He had ever been tenacious of the antiquity of his fa- 
mily ; his pride of ancestry was excessive, and he allowed 
of no compromise when any thing was proposed which 
might lower the dignity of hisname. This was strongly 
exemplified in the treatinent which his sister had met 
at his hands. She, when a sentimental young girl, 
against every wish of her family, had married a lieute- 
nant in a marching regiment, of the name of Manby, no 
otherwise distinguished than as being very handsome, and 
as poor as lieutenants generally are. Ske was, in conse- 
quence, entirely discarded by her family; and when her 
brother came into possession, with his title, he adopted 
all the family hates, and was inflexible towards his sister 
and her husband. We need not inform the reader that 
she was the mother of Edward, who, we hope, has made 
no unfavourable impression in our narrative, and of 
whose fate we shall have much to relate hereafter. 

When the death of his sister and of her husband was an- 
nounced to Sir Roger, we will not say that he rejoiced at 
the circumstance—for he was not, in fact, a hard-hearted 
man; but he felt like one relieved from the claims of a 
just debt ;—he said to himself, with a sigh, “ Poor thing, 
it is a mercy that she’s dead!” and honoured her me- 
mory by ordering a suit of black clothes. 

But when, shortly after, he received a letter to inform 
him that that sister had left an infant son destitute and 
in want of every assistance, be became inflated and angry 
with ancestral pride as he reflected that his nephew’s 
name was Manby, and wrote back for answer by return 
of post, that he must decline any interference with what 
did not belong to him; begging that the child might be 
taken to the father’s relations, for that “he could not be 
called upon to come forward ;” for such is the formulary 
on such occasions. The child did return to his father’s 
relations; and his paternal uncle, then a clerk in a brew- 
er’s cuunting-house, and afterwards a brewer himself, 


brewer. 
His brother, Peregrine Oldbourn, many years younger 


than himself, was a most thorough scion of the old stock — 


in tastes and in disinclination to marriage, although he 
superadded a catalogue of eccentricities, which, as they 
all had a “leaning to virtue’s side,” endeared him to 
every body who knew him, and particularly to Sir Ro- 
ger. Peregrine had early caught his brother's taste for 
antiquity and antiquarian research, and had been fired by 
the descriptions of his travels. He passed through school 
and college with high distinctions as a scholar; and not 
being satisfied with the bare acquisition of Greek and 
Latin, with great assiduity, he busied himself in the ad- 


quisition of the oriental languages—laying up a store, as | 


he said, for the time when he should travel into Eastern 
countries, where he hoped to make his own collections, 
and carry forward his own investigations. His whole 
ambition was to be a learned man, and a great traveller : 
one of his earliest wishes was to become possessor of a 
certain altar dedicated to Bacchus, in the island of Delos, 
of which one sees a representation in Tournefort’s Tra- 


vels, and which, as will be narrated hereafter, he attempt- 


ed to grati'y. 


At his father’s death, he became possessed of a small | 


independent fortune, which amply allowed him to prose- 


cute his own tastes; and when he left college, unlike ~ 


other young men, who often devote themselves to plea- 
sure and frivolity, he buried himself in his books, and led 
the life of a student. These habits brought with them a 
train of eccentricities, which increased with his years. 


He seemed by Nature cast in the mould of an old man, | 
as if it were intended that he should begin life by the ‘ 
end instead of the beginning. His person was stiff, the © 
shape of his face antiquated, and his dress in every way _ 
suited to these characteristics; no superfluous hair gam- ~ 


boled over his well-shorn face, no button compressed that - 


which was intended to be unconfined, and no Crispin was 
ever allowed to plan a shoe that would generate an ex- 
crescence. His manners were distinguished by old- 


fashioned courtesy, and a tone of great benevolence; but . 
at the same time he was subject to such fits of absence, | 


that a stranger often set hin down as proud and super- 
cilious. It was principally from this infirmity he derived 
the character of eccentricity with which he was destined 
to go through life. His early friends accused him of af- 
fectation: it is probable that had he been well ridiculed 
at first, the habit of abstraction, which at length became 
part of his nature, might have been destroyed, and that a 
sane mind would have thus been gained to the world. 
As it was, from at first becoming forgetful of times and 
places, he gradually became lost to all the common recol- 


lections so necessary in an intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures. He forgot the names of his acquaintance, ° 


often of his intimate friends; he as commonly arrived 
before his time at an appointed place as after it, and most 


frequently not at all. One of the principal feats in record | 
against him was performed at an evening party, after he — 
had drank tea, viz. placing his teacup within a gentle- *. 
man’s hat who was standing near him, mistaking it for — 


the servant’s salver. Many and such like acts secured for 
him the imputation of eccentricity, which rendered him 


an object of kind remark to his friends, and of ridicule to _ 


his acquaintance. 


Having quitted the university, he sought the first op- © 
portunity to put into execution his favourite project of — 


Eastern travel; but this was delayed as much by the im- 


pediments which his brother threw in his way, as by his - 


own habits of indolence, absence, and procrastination. 


His brother's object in kecping him at home was to see ~ 


him married; but to this Peregrine was so much averse 
—at least before he had worked off his longing to apply 
his antiquarian lore to practical purposes, that at length it 


was thought better to restrain him no longer, in order - 
that by giving the reins to his desire, acquiescence might © 


be produced by satiety. 


At length he took his departure, anxious to gooverthe — 
same ground in Greece which his brother had traveled - 
before him, and bound by a promise that as soon as he ~ 


should have entirely gratified his curiosity, he would re- © 


turn home, and fulfil his brother’s wishes by taking unto ‘ 


himself a wife. 

We will not enter into a long detail of his travels 
through Europe, nor of the various adventures produced 
by his oddities and peculiarities: it will suffice to say, 


that go where he would, he was sure to sustain to the ut- © 
most the character of his countrymen for eccentricity. ~ 
In France he was called “ cet insulaire bizarre,” “cet ori- © 
ginal,” ce dréle de corps.” In Italy, those who had deal- | 


ings with him would first point to their heads, and then 
shaking their finger, would exclaim, “ Quel milordo éun 
proco cosi, cosi.” There his enthusiasm for antiquity 
broke out in all its vigour, and he became the idol of cice- 
rones and the milch-cow of the virtuosi. Before he was 


allowed to leave Rome, he was encumbered with so many ° 
genuine articles of the remotest antiquity—so many un- | 


doubted busts, such varieties of unique cameos, such spe- 


cimens of rare intaglios, and so many things of which he » 
was assured to be the only happy and highly enviable ~ 


possessor, that already he might be said to have made a 
good collection. His ardour, however, was a little cooled 
when, after having paid a large sum for the indubitable 


fragment of an Apollo, which only wanted head, arms, . 


and legs to make it perfect, described to him as having 


been recently dug up in the forum, he found that a bro- | 
ther traveller had purchased a similar thing, only perfect, | 


for a very small price, from the artist himself. 
From Naples he crossed over to Sicily. At Paestum 
he ran almost clean out of his wits with delight and anti- 


quarian rapture; but in Sicily, going from one ruin to , 


another, unchecked by the ardent heat of the sun, undis- 
mayed by difficulty and discomfort, he was obliged to 


stay his progress for a while, owing to a violent attack of 


5 


_ Sir Roger had long been in expectation of news from 
his brother, and began to be very anxious for his safety, 
because, in his last letter he intimated that he was about 
crossing the Great Desert to Bagdad. However, his 
fears were relieved upon rectiving a letter from him in 
perfect health, and full of ardour in his pursuits. The 
precise spot whence this was written was omitted, and 
only after an examination of its contents, did it appear 
that it came from Persepolis. Not once had he named 
that place throughout the letter; by which he disclosed 


that peculiar quality of his mind which exhibited acute. 


ness and intelligence upon matters of speculative interest, 
while it rendered him forgetful of the common forms and 
provisions necessary to the daily business of life. 

As this letter is likely to throw light upon his character, 
and as, moreover, it contains some hints which may be 
thought worthy the attention of the’ learned, although it 
be enclosed within the leaves of a novel, we think that we 
cannot do better than to insert it at full length. It was 
as follows: ‘ 

*“ “ From my tent, pitched in the 
. Great Hall of Columns. 

“Dear Roger,—My imagination takes me to the mo- 
ment when you will open this letter, and become informed 
of the place from which it is dated. If you have not lost 
all your former ardour for the sublime study of antiquity 
— if the interest which you once took in things gone by 
be not entirely lost in that for the’ things that are, you 
will rejoice to hear from a spot so interesting to the his. 
torian and the antiquarian as the one from which I now 
write. I would not begin with 80 much enthusiasm had 
I merely to describe what I see before and around me 
objects which have already been described, and which are 
now as well known in their details as any of the celebra- 
ted ruins of Italy or Greece ; but I write with the more 
zeal, because I think I have hit upon a better explana- 
tion of the history of these celebrated remains than, as 
far as I am informed, has been given by any preceding 
traveller. In two words, before I Zo further, I will say 
that the conclusion I have come to is, namely, this: that 
these ruins, in architecture and general character, afford 
specimens of the architecture and general character of 
the Temple of Solomon. 

“ Do not, now, I beseech you, begin to exclaim, as you 
are wont to do, ‘ This is one of vour paradoxes—this is 
one of your theories founded upon 4 crotchet and engen- 
dered by a conceit ;’—but hear me out, and you will see 
that I have more to go upon than you at first may con- 
ceive. 

“My conclusion is mainly grounded upon several 
points of similitude which exist between the actual re- 
mains and the description of the temple given in the Ist 
Book of Kings, 4th chap., and in the 2d Chronicles, 3d 
chap., and upon the coincidence which makes the rebuild- 
ers of the temple and the ancient possessors of this place 
to be one and the same personages.” 

“ The first point of similitade Which I find, is in the 
general contrivance and character of the building. We 
read in Ist Kings, 6th chap., of a porch before thetemple of 
the house ; of windows of narrow lights against the wall of 


the house; of chambers round about; of a middle cham- ~* 


ber; and of winding stairs into the middle chamber, and 


out of the middle into the third. Now here I can distin. . 
guish a porch—a porch, too, forming a principal feature - 


of the whole building; then I find my windows of nar- 


row lights, with my several chambers built round about; . 
and also I am abundant in stairs, which may be called ; 
winding, inasmuch as they go from one platform to ; 


another. All these different objects are of a peculiar 
style of composition, a little tinged with Egyptian taste, 
but otherwise quite unique: they compose an immense 
building, which, like the Temple of Solomon, might have 
been half house, half temple, built of stone ; the masses, 
which are put together with considerable skill, seem to 
have been * made ready before they were brought thither,’ 
and when upraised in walls, have a striking and remark- 
able appearance. 

“We also read that ‘the house of the forest of Le- 
banon,’ which appears to have been identified with the 
temple, was raised upon forty-five pillars. Now this great 
hall was supported by forty-eight pillars, exclusive of 
others in various parts; and it is, moreover, generally 
called by the natives Chehel Minar,—the Forty Pillars. 

“The next point of similitude is, I conceive, to be 
found in the architecture of the pillars themselves. The 
description found in the 7th chapter of Ist Kings, 15th 
and following verses, of the two pillars of brass, and in 
the 3d chapter of the 2d Chronicles, 15th and 16th 
verses, evidently the same pillars, although their dimen- 
sions are given differently, appears very much to illus- 
trate the very singular, and, I believe I may say, the 
only pillars of the sort in the world; which are seen here 
erect in the building which I call the porch. In the sa- 
cred text, they appear to have been composed of base, 
shaft, and capital, as in the established orders; but the 


capitals were quite different from those known in Greece, 


inasmuch as there was a great accumulation of ornament. 
What ‘the nets of checker work,”and ‘ wreaths of chain 
work,’ and ‘the pomegranates,’ might have been, it 
would be difficult to say ; but certainly the capitals of the 
pillars now before me, curious and complicated as they 
are, to my mind afford an explanation which no other 
capitals that I have ever seen can give me. I think 
much might be said in bringing out the similitude,—but 
that I cannot do in the short limits of a letter: it is 
enough to assert, that these columns, without any stretch 
of imagination, may be fairly said to have originated in 
the same school as those described in the bible. 

“The third very singular point of similitude is in the 
sculpture, and particularly in illustration of what both 
in the Kings and in the Chronicles are called the cheru- 
bim. In Calmet we find some very full details upon this 


- 


t 


the architect 6f the Temple of Solomon ‘and of these ‘im- 
mense struetires was the same, then the answer to be 
made is at once easy and natural, and the solution of thé 
difficulty self-evident. 
“ The fourth point of similitade is the circumstance of 
overlaying the walls with gold. Every where the house 
of the Lord is described as being overlaid with gold: the 
walls, the cherubim, the carved figures, the palm trees 
all were overlaid with gold. Now, in every part of these 
ruins, are evident traces of either gold or some bright 
metal having been let in. ‘In almost all the large figures 
representing a royal personage, that is, in the tiara OF 
crown, the beard, and the bracelet,—may be seen the re- — ~ 
mains of small nails—some in which the nails ate still 
found, which fixed the plates of metal on the stone; and, 
I think, on examining the surface of the inscriptions, the 
sculptured palm trees, and other figures, it is not difficult 
to remark that they have been overlaid with some compo- 
sition, which, in its original form, very likely shone like 
gold, or, by its colour, was miade to represent that metal. 
“These different points of similitude, and the many 
others which I could adduce, would have produced com- 
paratively but small influence on my mind, were they 
not backed by the circumstance, that thie ‘possessors 
these regions, and the possessors of Jerusalem, were oné 
and the same. Cyrus, upon becoming the sovereign of 
both Media and Persia, began the rebuilding of the tem- _ 
ple, according to that renowned edict of his, recorded in 
Ezra i.2. After a suspension of the building, owing to 
the counteracting intrigues of the Samaritans, it was 


_ again set forward in the second year of Darius Hys- 


taspes, and finished in the sixth year of that monarch’s 
reign ; he having discovered among the Jewish treasures ~ 
at Babylon the rolls or books, relating to the former 
structure, most likely containing the architectural plane 
and details of the building. Now, we ask, can any thing 
be more likely and more consonant to what a modern 
Persian monarch would do, than, whilst he ordered @ 
cor.tinuation of so famous a building for the Jews, that he 
sh: yuld build one also for himself, adopting the same style 
of architecture, and adapting many parts of the temple. 
av ad of the house of the forest of Lebanon, to his own use? 
1€. is agreeable to reason to conclude, that the new temple 
-w-as as like the ancient temple as possible; and every 
p lan, both of it and of the house of the forest of Lebanon, 
1 hich was identified with it, was doubtless preserved 
1 vith as much care as were the gold and silver vessels of 
1 he house of God. That the second temple was as splen- 
« lid as the first, is confirmed by the prophecy of the pro- 
} ghet Haggai; and therefore we may affirm, that what we 
- now see erect in the spot whence I am now writing, af- 
fords a fair idea of what might have been the Temple of 
Solomon, and the houses belonging to it, and consequently 
what sort of place might have been the spot which was 
glorified by the presence of our blessed Saviour in person. 
“ Of what may be said to the contrary by the Persian 
historians or traditionists, that these buildings were erect- 
ed by their fabulous King Jemsheed, I take nohecd. In 
matters of such remote antiquity, I holt the Persian his- 
torianié to be of: no authority, for they do not possess any 
well-authenticated records, as far as I know, before the 
time of Mahomed; whereas, all my conjectures have been 
taken from that book of all truth, the bible, and, I flatter — 
myself, are corroborated directly 
testimony of the Greek historians and geographers. = 
“This place has also been called Istakher; and that 
city was said to have been built by Jemsheed. Now, no- 
body adverts to a rocky eminence in the plain, crowned 
by ruined walls and towers, which is to this day called 
Istakher; and which, therefore, might make the Persian. 
historians correct, whilst my suggestions may, therefore, 
be true also. 
“Such, my dear Roger, are the principal arguments 


'; upon which, without vanity or enthusiasm, I-hope to es- 


; tablish the facts for which I have been contending. I 
think they will be found of no inconsiderable importance 
| as illustrative of both sacred and profane history; and 
in them, perhaps, the decipherer of the arrow-headed in- 
scriptions may find a help to his studies. In many of the 
i perfect and detailed sculptures, we may be furnished 
} with new lights upon the connection which subsisted be- 
i tween the ancient Jews and Persians: for, in truth, I 
cannot resist identifying these two nations in my 
| thoughts : the cast of their countenances is the same, 
4 have the same turn of mind and pursuits, und the affinity 
; which existed between them in the ancient times to 
i which I have alluded—the one as conquerors, and the 
; others as conquered—may, perhaps, explain why at the 
' present day the Jew is more persecuted and degraded in 
; Persia than he is in any other country of the East. In 
3} the mean while, if you are not wholly dead to’antiquity, 
j do, pray, at least, be the medium of communication with 
% antiquaries. Stir up our old friend and partner in work, 
+ Dostiman; place the subject before him, and tet him 
4 work it out. I am satisfied to have made the distovery— 
3 let others explore the mine ; and, if I mistake not, it will 
* yepay them amply. In the mean while, I shall continue 
* to make researches; and, when we meet, I hope to find 
you ready to listen to the narrative of all my numerous 
adventures. Of the people with whom I now live, I 
shall, indeed, have much to say. In this part of Persia 
they are a genuine people,—their faces are sculptured on 
the walls about me, and they answer in a thousand pat- 
ticulars to what is recorded of theni in Herodotus, Xeno~ 
phon, Curtius, P. Mela, Strabo, and many others. The 
former of these worthies flatters my predilection for the 
state of single blessedness whilst he describes their wo. 
men as undeserving of regard; which makes me suppose 
that they were the same worthless beings then that they 
are now. However,do not think that I say. this to dig. 
qualify myself for my promise. As soon as I return, I 
will marry her whom you will set before me, without © 


brought him up—and we need not again repeat the ca- 
reer which he had run. 

Sir Roger, however, was not inwardly displeased to 
know that he had a real and lawful nephew belonging to 
the family stock in store, in case he did not marry, him- 
self, and in case any thing should happen to his brother. 
This reflection soothed his indolence, cherished his ob- 
jection to marriage, and gave him more leisure to write 
essays ; and although he never openly made enquiries con- 
cerning him, or took any apparent interest in his fate, 


subject, although nothing conclusive ; for on no subject, it 
appears, has there been so many unavailing conjectures, 
as respecting the nature of these figures. Grotius says 
the cherubims were figures like a calf; Bochart and 
Spencer, an ox. Josephus says they were extraordinary 
creatures, of a figure unknown toemankind. Clemens 
Alexandrinus believes the Egyptians imitated the che- 
rabim of the Hebrews in their sphynxes and hieroglyphi- 
cal animals. The descriptions which Scripture gives of 
the cherabim differ, but all agree in representing a figure 


asking any questions—all I desire is that you make the 
selection. Find me a fitting person, and I marry; but 
let me not be at the trouble of seeking her. When that 
time shall come, is much in the hands of takdeer, as the 
Persians say, and also at the mercy of Turkish Tartars, 
post-horses, and Surigees: but every thing being propi- 
tious, and no antiquities in the way, I may hope to be at 
the Bab Homayan, the Sublime Porte,—in other words, 
at Constantinople,—in about three months from this time, 

“Ever, my dear Roger, ' 


fever, 

This circumstance had one beneficial result, for it ° 
tended very much to cure him of some of those fancies | 
and vagaries which had begun to unfit bim for the com- 
mon affairs of life: he was obliged to exert the energies 
of his mind as well as his body, for practical purposes, - 
and thus he was driven from that dreaming mood which 
bade fair to make him a totally useless member of society. 
As soon as he recovered, he embarked for Malta. There 


yet he managed to learn by indirect means that he lived, 
that he was strong and healthy, and that he would not be 
a disgrace tohis name. He more than once, particularly 
when assailed by illness, had been on the point of seniling 


he sojourned &ome time, and then crossed the Archipelago — 


to Rhodes. He landed in safety in Syria, and reached 
Aleppo in good health; and this was the last place from 
whence his brother had recvived any tidings of him. 


{ 


composed of various creatures—a man, an ox, an eagle, 
and a lion. Now, these most extraordinary figures re- 
presented upon the portals here, combine these four cha- 


“Your affectionate brother, 
“ Perecrine 
“P.S. By the by, there is one thing I have always had 


racteristics ; and I agree with Calmet, that in these inte- .{| on my mind to tell you, but which somehow or other I 


for Edward and adopting him in his family ; but he was Ps —_—_ J 
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have omitted from press of other matter ;—which is, that 
a few-nights before I left London, at an evening party at 

Lady—I forget who's, 1 was made much of by a Mrs, 
Somebody, and a very charming daughter of hers, to 
whom I fear I said many things which might havé made 
her suppose that I had followed your wish in p ing 
marriage: but no.such thing, to the best of my know- 
ledge, took place,—at least I am sure that I did not in- 
tend it;.although I found, to my dismay, in turning over 
the things in my baggage, that I had brought away the 
young lady’s cashmerian scarf, which I fear I put into 
my pocket, taking it, I suppose, for my pocket-handker- 
chief. I quite forget the young lady's name, and her 
mamma's; although I think somebody said that she was 
the daughter of the member for York, or Cork, or some 

h place, and that he was celebrated for having made 


‘~ two.famous specches, one for, and the other against, some 


‘famous measure. Whichever way it may be, of this be 
certain, that I am not bound to any young lady in the 

As CHAPTER XLIIL. 

‘The death of a bachelor described, who was sorry that he had 

not married. 

. ‘The letter, which we have placed before our reader, had 
taken six months to reach its destination by the route of 
India; and when delivered into Sir Roger’s hands, he was 
living in the family mansion in the country, cunfined by 
a violent paroxyem of gout, which had attacked him 
after a long. previous state of delicate health. Although 
its contents gave him great delight, particularly as it 
proved his brother’s excellent state of health, yet the now 
predominant desire of his mind,—namely, to sec that bro- 
ther married,—was left unsatisfied. He willingly would 
have sought that wife whom Peregrine promised to take 
to himself as soon as he should reach England, were he 


ina state to execute such a commission; but he was { 
obliged to put it off, hoping that, after the restoration of i 
~ his fealth, he would be able to bestir himself effectually. |: 


But Sir Roger’s hopes were never destincd to be realised: 
fit. succeeded fit; the constitution, vamped up in one 
place, gave way in another: on one day hope predomina- 
ted, on the next despair ;—thus the decay gained ground 
till the decrepit baronet was announced by his physicians 
to be in a dangerous state ; and it was gradually broken 
to him, that if he had any disposal to make of his worldly 
affairs, he should lose no time in so doing. 

Mr. Fairfax, his solicitor, was immediately sent for; 
and soon after a post-chaise was seen bowling along the 
sweeping road that led through the park, and stopped at 
the door, where several well-dressed luckeys were wai t- 
ing the arrival of its tenant. It disgorged a little busii- 
ness-like looking gentleman, that, by his assiduity in ait- 
tending upon the commands of others, appeared to hav e 
no time left to think a moment about himself, who was 
-straightway ushered into the presence of the impatien t 
baronet. He approached the sick man with cautious 
‘step, who, wrapped from head to foot in flannel, looke 1 
like the corpse which ere long he was destined to become,, 
were it not for the still bright intelligence of his eye, 
which proclaimed that vitality so tardy in becoming ex.. 
tinct would keep him hovering on the brink of eternity for: 
some time, ere the scene closed upon him for ever. 

’ With slow and painful speech he addressed Mr. Fair.. 
fax as soon as he was made aware of his presence, anal 
said, “ I have been advised to send for you,—I am glad 
you are come,—life I know is uncertain, and 1 would 


wish to reconsider my wil! ” 
Fairfax upon this said the usual consolatory words, 


alled for pen, ink and paper, and settled himself before 

a table to write. 

“I know that it is appointed for us all to dic, and so I 
must think what is best to do. Peregrine is not yet re- 
turned ; that letter” (showing the one which we have be- 
fore mentioned) “ makes his return uncertain. Still he 
‘must be made to marry, or else my estates will fall into 
other hands, which must be avoided. Considering his 
eccentricity of character, and his aversion to the mar- 
riage state, something must be done. Advise me, Mr. . 
Fairfax.” 

“ You can make his entering into possession condi- 
tional,” said the lawyer. 

-“Can I?” said the baronet: “that ’s some comfort.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said Fairfax; “ conditional upon his | 
Marrying within a certain time.” 

“ But mind ye,” said Sir Roger, becoming animated, 
“ the conditions must be such that the contingency of 
the property falling to my nephew must be rendered 

yery improbable. Peregrine is my brother,— my beloved 

prether!" he added with a deep-drawn sigh: “ God pro- 
tect him! he is of the true stock of the Oldbaeras. I 
would that I had married! I have been too much wedded 
to my books to care for any thing else; but he must. ; 
We must contrive something :—we must get him a 
wife,—a young, healthy wife of good family. Have you 
no wives to recommend ?"’ 

- At this question Fairfax made a pause, as if the ques- 
tion was one so new in law as to puzzle his sagacity. 


“No, no! we do not keep a disposable stock for such .}? 


occasions,” he said, smiling at the strangeness of the © 
demand. 

“ A wife must be prepared for him,—that is the object 
I wish to accomplish,’ said the baronet. 

“ That may be done,” said the lawyer; “but it must 
be stipulated that if he does not marry within a certain 
time, then he forfeits the estate and it goes to your 
nephew.” 

’ Not so fast,” said the sick man with a groan: “can’t 
he be obliged to marry and get the estate too?” 

“ That could not be,” said Fairfax ; “ you cannot im- 
‘pose a condition without a forfeit,—the whole of our life 
is made up of conditions and forfeits.” 

At this remark the poor dying man sank on his pil- 
low. “ But,” said the lawyer, aocing he had said too 
much, and raising his voice,—* But if Mr. Peregrine 
knows that he has to lose an estate worth ten thousand 
pounds a year if he does not marry within a certain 
reasonable time, then, unless he be a madman,——which 
T believe he is not,—you can have no doubt but that your 
wishes will be accomplished; you will have compelled 
him to marry.” 

“Shall I ?” said Sir Roger with a faint smile: “ then 
Tet us compel him by all means. But we must give him 
plenty of time to return home—we must not run him 
hard—we must get him an undeniable wife-—we must 
not be hard upon Peregrine. The antiquities of the 
family are entailed, though the estate is not—entail my 
collection upon him too; and do‘not forget the illustrated 
copy of my Dissertation upon ‘the Siege of Troy : let 


; viour tu his nephew. 
conceived that he had sufficiently done so, by leaving him 


him have every ‘thing. You will find the catalogues here, 
all in good order: let every thing be for him without a 
condition, except the house and estate.” 

“ But you must describe your nephew,” said the law- 
yer, afler he had made a note of his client’s wishes con- 
cerning his brother: “what is his name—where and 
what is he ?” 

“ My nephew !” exclaimed the baronet as if he had 
received a sudden shock. “True, I have a nephew,— 

I wish I knew where he was: he is my nephew—my 
own poor age son.” Then, appearing absorbed in 
mental agony, he slowly said, “1 have never seen him 
—I know not where he is: I fear this is wrong, very 
wrong. Mr. Fairfax, you must find him out for me im- 


he paused still more distressed,)—“ before I die.—But I 
may still live—I am not so bad as that yet; perhaps I 
may still see Peregrine—poor fellow ! But find out my 
nephew: his name is Edward—Edward Manby ;—he is 
to be heard of at Liverpool. I ought to have been more 
kind to that youth }—you must find him and send him 
to me i diately thing may be done: I will 
recommend him to Peregrine,—he shall do something 


- for him,—I am sure he will, for he has a good heart, 


although he may be a little odd. I believe Edward lives 
with his ——” he would have said uncle, but pride pre- 
vented the utterance of that word and it died on his lips. 
“ He is to be found at Liverpoot——I dare say the name is 
well known there ;—send for him.” 

“I will,” said Fairfax; and he immediately made a 
note to that effect. ? 

Fairfax having succeeded in acquiring all the inform. 
ation necessary for drawing out the will, soon returned 
with it to receive the testator’s signature with all the 
proper witnesses. It was drawn up, leaving every thing 


° to his brother provided he married within six months 


from the time of the baronet’s ‘decease. The: enquiries 
which he had set on foot concerning Edward Manby had 
not’ proved successful in producing his presence. This 
piece of intelligence served much to embitter the last 
days of the dying baronet, who, although relieved by the 
act of making and closing his will, could not but feel that 
he had committed one long act of injustice in his beha- 
‘He endeavoured to palliate it, and 


a legacy, and by the stipulations of the will ; which were, 
that should he succeed to the family possessions, he was 
to change his name and to adopt that of Oldbourn. He 
thought thus to have achieved a family conquest, and to 
have taken a weight of dishonour from off the shoulders 
of his nephew. He did not long survive the transaction 
we have just recorded ; but surrounded by all the exterior 
mockery of wo, whilst the true desolation was within, 
he was gathered to his fathers, and his death was trum- 
peted forth with eulogiums for his learning and his pa- 
tronage of art, and his constitutional principles, and his 
various accomplishments; whilst that smaller eulogium 
in human estimation, his love of God, for which he would 
have given worlds, did not find its way into the pompous 
epitaph inscribed upon his tomb. ‘The only consolation 
which he enjoyed before he breathed his last, was the re- 
ception of a letter from bis brother announcing his arrival 
sat Constantinople; a.fact of importance in the legal ar- 
rangements about to be made. As soon as the funeral 
was over, Mr. Fairfax determined to despatch sume con- 
fidential person to seek vut the new baronet, wherever he 
tnight be, having previously written the proper letter, 
#@mnouncing the death of the late dignitary. 

Mark Woodcock, as we have before explained, was 
tiominated to perform this service; and as the arrange- 
inent which took place on that occasion will throw some 
light upon the parties concerned, we briefly narrate the 
conversation which took place on that occasion. On the 
imorning when Mr. Fairfax had made up his mind on the 
stubject, he sent for Mark, who was busily employed, pen 
in hand, his head poring over parchment at his desk, and 
ziddressed him as follows : 

“ Mr. Woodcock, I have business of some importance 
to speak to you upon. I believe you talk French very 
well ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I do,” said Mark. 

“] hope I can depend upon your activity, discretion, 
and prudence.” 

“I hope you can, sir,” said Mark, looking asto 
aiished. 

“Do you know whereabouts Constantinople is?” said 
Ilr. Fairfax. 

“Constantinople !” said Mark; “ whereabouts it is? 
~—is it not the capital of Turkey ?” looking still more 
astonished, 

“To be sure it is,” said Mr. Fairfax; 
jou know how to get at it ?” 

Mark paused for awhile—looked up, then down, and 
1 hen said, “ How to get at it, did you say ? No, sir ;—do 
you?” 

This question puzzled the chief as much as it did his 
clerk ; who, putting as good a face upon his ignorance 


“ but should 


« as he could, said, “ I have never been there myself; but 


I suppose when once you are well on the high road to it, 
a good post-chaise and gost-horses will take you there fast 
enough.” 

“I dare say the Indian,” said Mark,—* him they call 
the nabob, who comes here sometimes about his claims, 
—vould be able to tell us all about it: his country and 
Constantinople are both in the East.” 

“It is possible he may,” said the learned solicitor ; 
“ and you may immediately make all the proper enquiries. 


- It is my intention to send you immediately to seek Sir 
‘li Peregrine Oldbourn, who has lately arrived at Constan- 
: tinople, with papers of consequence; and you must pre- 
| pare yourself to start immediately.” 


“ Very well, sir,” said Mark with a thrill of joy dart- 


i ing through him; “ I will get ready immediately :” and 
{ he was about leaving the room, when, reflecting a mo- 
» ment, he said, “ Am I to let my beard grow 2?” 


The man of parchment with a smile said, “I suppose 


collect, prudence before every thing.” 

Mark, from the moment he had got permission to let 
his beard grow, felt that having once given the reins to 
the persevering hairs,, hey would grow with increased 


' vigour; and flattering imself that with a beard on his 


chin, and with French in his mouth, he had obtained 
every requisite to make a perfect Eastern traveller, he im- 
mediately hastened to see all the Allnutts, as we have 
already described in a foregoing chapter, to inform them 
of this new turn in his fortunes. 

The result was, that ere many days had elapsed, Mark 


Woodcock, after having undergone the previous labour 
4 


mediately ; and perhaps I may see him before—” (there — 


you must do what is usual on such occasions: but re- 


of getting a passport, securing létters of cretlit, and pack- 
ing his portmanteau, was daly installed as a passenger 
on board the steamboat bound for Rotterdam. The only 
trait worth recording before he left England was this, 
that by of way showing off this French at the passport 
office, he insisted upon being called Monsieur Bécasse ; 
for which he found himself so considerably laughed at, 
that he was satisfied to keep his knowledge in that tongue 


for better purposes. 


4 formed as ourselves. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


} A cockney’s travels through Europe, and his descent among the 


Turks. 
We would at once willingly take eur reader to Mr. 


; Mark Woodcock’s arrival at Constantinople, whither we 
. beg leave to announce that he succeeded in arriving in 


safety, could we withstand the temptation of knowing 
what so pure a cockney thought and felt during his pas- 
sage through scenes so totally new to him, and of which 
we conclude our reader would be as happy to be in- 
We therefore do not hesitate in 
giving the following extract of a journal which he kept, 


- and which indeed he had been desired to keep by his 


chief. 
“ On board the London steamer, bound 
for Rotterdam. 

“ Left St. Katharine’s Dock at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing: a great deal of company on board. There was a 
fellow who wanted to seize hold of my portmanteau and 

«carpet-bag; but I soon let him, know who he had got 
1:0 deal with. I had no sooner put my great coat ona 
place to secure a seat, than a lady tossed it away and 
tiat down herself. I thought that this might be the be. 
{ginning of foreign manners people talk so much of, and 
as she was a lady, I said nothing, but went down into 
the cabin to secure a berth. The man asked me, ‘ What 
tiame?’ I said, ‘ Woodcock.’—‘ Woodcock,’ said he, 
looking over a list; ‘we have no Woodcocks here :— 
Taere are two Partridges though,’ said he, ‘if that will 
+o, and one Hare.’—‘* None of your nonsense,’ said I, 
thinking that he was laughing at me: ‘I am not to be 
itun down in this manner, if you please.’.—*I beg your 
pardon, sir,’ said he; ‘I really had no thought of 
inaking game of you.’ I believe the fellow was a wag ; 
e.nd as he allowed me to take a place on a shining black 
sofa, with a shining black bolster to lay my head on, I 
siaid no more. 

“ There was a Dutch steamer that set off at the same 
time that we did; but we soon showed her what an En. 
qtlish steamer can do. The Dutchman had no chance 
\vith us; and I soon found that it was quite true what I 
liad often heard before, that a Dutchman can’t run: we 
saw nothing more of him after we had passed Deptford. 

“T found a Frenchman on board, and I determined to 
‘try some of my French upon him; so when we were 
passing Greenwich Hospital, I went up to him and said 
* Est-ce que vous n'avez pas rien comme celui-ci en 
sFrance?” The man stared, and making a bow, he said, 
‘* Ino understand English.’ I never saw such a fool in 
my life, for I thought at least that a Frenchman could 
1anderstand his own language. 

“ We went on very prosperously, although the dinner 
\was uncommonly bad,—the beef tough, the cabbage not 
laalf boiled, and the beer flat: but there was good music, 
a.nd a fellow who played capitally upon the key-bugle 
and made a glorious noise. It was all very well until 
‘we came off Margate; but there it began to blow, and 
the company looked very uncomfortable. I was deter- 
1nined it should not be said that a man going to Con. 
titantinople was sick, so I bore up against it most man- 
fully for some time, whistling and looking into other 
f-eople’s faces: but what could one do against the whole 
ocean! I felt uncommonly unpleasant, and lay down 
uipon the horse-hair sofa quite distressed. Mr. Par- 
tridge and son soon came tumbling over me to get to 
their resting place, and Mr. Hare moaned as if he had 
Leen shot. I never shall forget what a miserable time 
I passed: I wished myself back in Lincoln’s inn, a 
thousand times, and vowed that nothing again should 
ever take me out of England by sea. I never slept a 
veink all night, and I should like to know who could 
\vith all the horrid noises about one’s ears—Mr. Hare's 
iio particular; but at last morning came, and we got in 
sight of the Dutch coast, and there the sea became 
smooth. After a great deal of zig-zagging, and what is, 
I suppose, called inland navigation, we reached the city 
of Rotterdam, in Holland, all the natives being Dutch- 
men. The cows are certainly fine; but as for their 
sheep, I did not see one,—although there were many 
vvind-mills, and other implements of agriculture. No- 
thing, however, like the chimneys of our steam-engines 
d.id I see along the river, nor one patent shot manufac- 
tory, which are so very handsome, and make the glory 
of old England. When I got on shore, I felt well all of 
a sudden; which is extraordinary, considering what a 
long voyage we had made. I was taken up before the 
mayor about my passport; and when he found that I 
was going to Constantinople, he looked at me and let me 
go. We all sat down to dinner at a thing they call the 
table dhéte, which they might as well have called an 
ordinary, for it was exactly like one; and I must say 
this for them, that they had good fish,—although they 
hav ’nt a notion of melted butter. ‘They can show noth- 
ing like our meat, although they talk a good deal about 
it; and indeed it was all very half-and-half sort of work 
compared with England. 

“ After dinner I walked out to see the city; and I was 
bothered out of my wits by a jabbering fellow who pre- 
tended to talk English, to go and see the statue of one 
Erasmus, whoever he may be: but when I came to see 
it, it was not to be compared to the statue of Queen 
Anne standing with her back to St. Paul’s. And then 
he wanted to take me to the tombs of two admirals ; but 
I said that we had admirals enough at home, and that our 
Nelson would beat all they could show. The best of it 
was, after I had killed myself in taking a walk with this 
fellow, he insisted upon my paying him, saying he was 
a lackey out of place; but I sent him packing, for it 
was no fault of mine if he was out of place. 

“ There are hundreds of bridges here; but I am quite 
certain, were they all put together, they would not make 
one Waterloo, nor one New London Bridge. Then I 
heard so much of Dutch cleanliness!—I am sure I saw 
none of it in the men, or women either,—nothing to talk 
about. They were sluicing their windows, "ys true, with 
water and hand-pumps, and washing out their houses 
from morning till night; but that is not cleanliness: I 


should like to look at their teeth, and their linen, and 


their naile,—there is where an Englishman looks fae 


cleanliness. 

“The next day we set off in a Dutch steamer to go 
up the Rhine, a large river that winds up ever so far in- 
land. There were some English people and a great 
many foreigners on board. The Frenchman who had 
come by the steamer from London was among them; 
and as he had found out that I could talk his language, 
we became friends, and he borrowed some Stivers from 
me. 

“ At night we got to a place where we were to 
As soon as the boat arrived, every body rushed out to 
get a bed, and I among the number ; but I was surprised 
to find what beasts I had got amongst: they made no. 
thing of sleeping half a dozen in one room, and some of 
them two in one bed ! However, there was no help for 
it; and as I could no more set myself against foreign 
manners than I could prevent my being in Holland, I 
got into a bed in a room where there were seven other 
beds besides mine, and men inside them. I had no 
sooner taken possession than I perceived the French. 
man looking about for a berth; and as he found them 
all occupied, to my astonishment, I perceived him as 


cool as a cucumber take up by bedclothes and prepare | 


to come into bed to me. I immediately cried out,’ 
* D—n it! que voulez-vous ?” He still persisted, and was 
coming in outright, when I exclaimed, ‘ No, this is too 
bad !—C’est trop mauvais !’—upon which I lifted up my 
leg and kicked him clean out into the middle of the room, 
He came down with a great bounce, and cried out some 
of his odd words which denote rage. The noise he made 
awoke the others, who all poked their heads out, and in 
various languages made their complaints, until I was 
obliged to get out and expel the Frenchman by force, 
and locked the door upon him. We then all slept 
till the morning, when we proceeded on our journey; 
but I never saw Mounseer again—-and he walked off 
without paying what he owed me. 

“ Afler this we got to Cologne, the place where the 
eau de Cologne is made. I asked a fellow who under- 
stood a little French, where the eau was made (for 
eau means water) and he pointed to the river. I said, 
* That will never do—I am not going to believe that all 


that smelling-water made up in long bottles packed in — 
boxes, which is sold in England, is nothing but water 


taken out of this river? J soon let him know I was not 
to be taken in, for who could doubt that the fellow lied? 
Cologne, however, is the very place in which it is made. 

“ We then procceded in a larger and grander vessel, 
full of ladies and gentlemen, and got among mountains 
and old castles. Every body seemed delighted, and 
called it the finest thing they had ever seen; but, for 
my part, I would rather take a row from London 
Bridge to Richmond, any day of the week, and dine at 
Eel-pie Island, which to my mind is a much neater 
place than any thing we saw here. There was no end’ 
to the castles we passed, not one half so good as Wind- 
sor Castle, and thousands of towns besides. Then we 
saw the place where the wine culled ‘ old hock’ is made : 
they say it is new here, although we always get it old 
in England. 

“In two days I got to a large city called Francfort, 
full of Jews as it could hold, and, I need not say, called 
very rich; although, in truth, nothing is rich out of En- 
gland—not even a Jew. I then took my place in a sort 
of stage coach, not much better than our fish-carts that 
go between Portsmouth and London; and this, to my 
surprise, was called an ‘ Eel-wagon ;’ so that they take 
every thing from us, even to their fish-carts, although 
these carry men and women passengers. ‘This coach 
was to take me to Prague, the city where the battle was 
fought, and which I heard Miss Fanny Allnutt so fre- 
quently play on the piano-forte. I determined when I 
got there to see the field of battle itself, and to find out 
the exact spot where the prisoners groaned, in order to 
tell Miss Fanny all about it when I saw her again; but 
the people were so stupid that they could not understand. 
me. They always said ‘ Ya, ya,’ to all I said; but no 
field of battle did they show me, although I talked to 
them by the hour in French. 

“ We set off again ; and there was an Englishman in 
the coach, to whom I imparted that I was going to Con- 
stantinople. When he heard that, he behaved with 
great respect, for he immediately began talking very 
learnedly about the Roman empire, and Gibson’s Climb 
and Fall, and Bajazet, and Timour the Tartar, taking me 
for a traveller going out to write a book. I had seen 
Timour the Tartar at Astley’s, and therefore I let him 
know that I was not ignorant on that head. When we 
came to the stage called Dutchbrod, he took me up to 
one of the windows and pointed out what* he called a 
curious inscription, thinking that as I was likely to pub- 
lish it would do for me, Not to undeceive him, I did copy 
it; and sure enongh it was curious, for there was some- 
thing about a neat post-chaise, and horses and harness. It 
was this: 

* In questa casa travarete 
Toutes es choses que vous souhaitez ; 
Vinum bonum, costes, carnes 
Neat post-chaise, and Levees and harness.’ 
My companion called it a polyglot i inscription, whatever 
that may be, and said that in years to come it would 
puzzle the learned, as I am sure it did me. 

“ We traveled several days, and at length reached the 
capital of Germany. I never was in such a rage in 
all my life as on the day we reached this place. I called 
it Vienna, because it is always called so in England by 
all people, and by all the members of parliament 
(and they know better than any one); but an obstinate 
pig of a German persisted in calling it ‘ Ween.’ How- 
ever, I was determined that nothing should wean me 
out of what was right, so I continued pronouncing it 
Vienna.’ 

“Idid not stay long in this place, where I under- 
stood nobody, and where nobody understood me; but 
after I had left it, I was very sorry not to have seen a 
thing which my traveling companion in the eel-waggon 
assured me was to be scen here, and that was the famous 
House of Austria. He assured me that it was the old- 
est house certainly in Europe, and perhaps in the world; 
and that the Emperor of Austria lived in it. I think 
that would have been a curiosity worth looking at—and 
I might have carried away a bit of one of the old bricks, 
to give to Miss Mary, had I thought of it. But now it 


was too late; and I came toa country where every body ; 


talked Latin, down to the posthoys. I was longing all 
the way to recollect some of the Latin I had learnt at 
school; but, do what I could, I never could get out more 


than As in presenti. I did once try to make a hand-— 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


gome housemaid understand that I thought her so; and 

pointing to her face, I said, Pulcher, fair; pulcherrima, 

fairest : but nothing would do; and I think she said, Tu 

es asinus, and went away laughing. That was the only 
Thad in Hungary.” 

It appears, after this, that our traveller, having reached 
the confines of Wallachia, proceeded with too much 
speed through that wild country to have had time or op- 

ity to write down his observations, Mounted 
upon a little open cart without springs, peculiar to Wal- 
jachia, and dragged with unceasing velocity by four 
horses through every impediment of mud and filth, he 
could do little else than ejaculate his execratious at the 
country, and compare it with England. We can con- 
ceive no human torture superior to that which a pam- 
pered cockney would suffer in being transferred at once 
from the corner of a comfortable stage-coach to a seat in 
 Wallachian post-cart ; and although Mark had expe- 
rienced a tolerable gradation of discomforts cre he gut 
thus far, still he could not contain his rage when, having 
arrived at Bucharest, he found himself bumped into a 
mass of dirt and mud. 

« By the time he reached Constantinople, the youth who 
started from Lincoln’s-inn 80 fair and spruce, was trans. 
formed into one so dirty and weather-beaten, that none 
of his acquaintance could have recognised him had they 
seen him thus. His glossy hat was slouched; the colour 
of his coat was undefinable; and his beard and mus- 
taches, which he had tended with increasing anxiety, 
were just sufficiently grown to make them the torment 
of his existence. Experience had not yet taught him 
that the manners and customs of nations must ever dif- 
fer according to their various wants and necessities ; for, 
comparing what he saw to what he bad left in England, 
he never could understand why the Turks, possessing 
the most beavtifal empire in the world, with every local 
advantage, should still have no other mode of traveling 
than on horseback,—should sit cross-legged, when they 
might sit on chairs,—should eat with their fingers, when 
knives and forks are to be had,—and should, in short, 
be in almost every respect the very reverse of what man- 
kind are in England. In truth, Mark, at Constantinople, 
standing on the quay at ‘Tophana, where he had landed, 
was as much a cockney as when he embarked in the 
steamer for Rotterdam. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Mark Woodcock and Peregrine Oldbourn—Contrast between a 
cockney and an antiquary. 

In the mean while, Peregrine Oldbourn, afler many 
deviations from the straight road, successfully made his 
way from Persepolis, where we last Jeft him, to Constan- 
tinople. He might perhaps have ended his days in the 
former place from sheer absence of mind, entirely wrapt 
up in the absorbing discovery which he had made, had 
not his long stay there been remarked by the authorities, 
who, supposing he was seeking those treasures which 
fame reports to be there extant, had sent him a message 
toquit. He therefore took his departure, but came to 
another full stop at the ruins of the ancient Pusargarda, 
where his enthusiasm again broke out in the contemspla- 
tion of what he could not doubt to be the tomb of Cyrus. 
Full of the recollections of the grandeur and achieve- 
ments of that celebrated personage, he performed many 
extraordinary feats at his shrine; he passed one whole 
night extended in the identical narrow chamber where 
he supposed his hero’s ashes to have once reposed; and 
conceiving himself to be the actual Cyrus, he did no- 
thing but exclaim as he lay on his back, “O mortals! I 
am Cyrus, son of Cambyses, founder of the Persian 
monarchy and sovereign of Asia: grudge me not there- 
fore this monument! He walked round and round the 
tomb with all the humility and devotion of a pilgrim, and 
behaved with such grave reverence that the natives, 
taking him for an English dervish traveling with the 
intention of fulfilling some penitential vow, treated him 
with high consideration. 

He then proceeded to Ispahan, where he tarried but a 
short time, because it offered him but little antiquarian 
utraction, and thence to Teheran, where he passed se- 
veral days in tracing the ruins of the ancient Rages, 
rendered famous in scripture history by the history of 
Tobit. From thence he sought the remains of Ecbatana, 
in the modern city of Hamadan; and, traveling north- 
wards, made an attempt to ascend the mountain of 
Ararat. Encountering sundry dangers in passing the 
frontier from Persia to Turkey, he continued his re- 
marches right and left through the ancient Pontus, 
Galatia, and Bithynia, until at length he reached Con- 
tantinople in safety. 

There he first learnt the death of his brother, commu- 
ticated by a letter from Mr. Fairfax; who, at the same 
time making him acquainted with the provisions of the 
vill, announced the approaching arrival of a messenger 
tespatched to seek him wherever he might be, in order 
tat no impediment should be cast in the way of fulfilling 
those provisions. Sincerely attached to his brother, he 

tourned his loss with a true and poignant grief, without 
necting upon the conditions imposed upon him ere he 
became possessor of his fortune. He deferred making 
uy plan as to his return to England until the arrival of 
tte promised messenger ; and determined to await him 
Smyrna in preference to Constantinople, for he wished 
ovisit the plains of Troy ere he quitted Asia ; and thus, 
& he conceived, he would honour the memory of his 
departed brother, by examining on the spot the merit of 
those arguments which he had put forth in his celebrated 
twsay touching the history of the siege. 

When Mark Woodcock reached Constantinople, his 
first step was to ascertain where the new baronet was 
to be fuund ; and, to his dismay, he heard that he must 
still travel on some two or three hundred miles, Sir 
Peregine had omitted to do that which every man of 
teflection would have done ;—that is, to have left direc- 
Hons what course the messenger was to pursue, and ap- 
Pointed him a rendezvous at some specified time and 

ce, 

‘The bewildered Londoner, in the new and curious 
World into which he had fallen, could scarcely recover 

astonishment at all he saw, nor his regret at the ne- 
Cessity which impelled him still to travel onwards, Of 
Snyrna he had scarcely heard, excepting 8 8 cogno- 
Men to figs ; and, from what he had already seen of tra- 
Veling in Turkey, he was not ambitious of extending 
his geographical knowledge in that country. Faithful, 
however, to the trust reposed in him, and anxious to ac- 
Complish the object of his mission with as little delay as 
Possible, he would not allow himself to tarry ut Con- 


stantinople to satisfy his cafiosity, but determined at 
once to proceed.” 

The little that he did see of the great Mahomedan 
capital gave him but little desire to inspect more; for 
in walking through the great bazar, to his surprise he 
first saw a man with his ear nailed to his own door, 
composedly smoking his pipe, who, upon. enquiry, he 
found was a baker undergoing punishment for using 
false weights. Walking still further on, upon looking 
up, his face had nearly struck against the feet of a Jew 
hung up under his own shed ; and again, at the meeting 
of four streets, he discovered a dead body recently de- 
capitated, and the head, by way of honour, placed under 
the arm, denoting a true believer, in contradistinction 
to that of an infidel, who would have had it placed be- 
tween the legs. 

Mark was perfectly horrified at what he saw, and 
anxiously enquired if these were common practices. He 
was informed that the grand vizier had just been making 
his round—for, being new in office, he was determined 
thus to establish his authority, showing the inhabitants 
how well he could make them keep the peace. ‘“ Cut- 
ting off their heads !—that is one way of making them 
keep the peace, however?” exclaimed Mark. 

Upon passing the royal arsenal in front of Tophana 
in a boat, suddenly, without the smallest notice being 
given, several loaded guns were fired exactly in the di- 
rection in which he was proceeding ; and the balls fell 
all around, and one near his boat, that the spray over- 
whelmed him, 

“ Holloa!” cried Mark, and looked frightened and 
alarmed. 


“ Bir chey yok !—it is nothing,” said his gray-bearded 


boatman. “ Kismet—fate.” 

Mark aflerwards learnt that the Turkish engineers 
were proving some new guns. His horror increased 
every moment that he spent at Constantinople ; and when 
it is considered how strong were his national prejudices 
and how contracted the span of his mind, one need not 
be surprised at it. Little did he know of governments 
beyond his own—little did he know of their theory, less 
still of their practice. He had witnessed enough tyranny 
in one day at Constantinople to have formed the founda- 
tion of a dozen revolutions in England. Here he saw 
men hung about and killed like mad dogs, nailed to 
door-posts, and fired at without a warning; and he 
wondered that the whole country did not rise up in a 
mass to resent such wickedness. No coroner’s inquest, 
no indictments, no judge, no jury !—without such 
things, he thought within himself, how can a country 
exist? ‘ Well,” he said, “if I ever live to get back to 
England, I think I °1l make them stare a bit in Lincolns’- 
inn.” 

He proceeded at once to the consul, and entreated 
him to forward his departure to Smyrna as soon as pos- 
sible, asserting that he would not live in such a country 
an hour longer than he could help, were he promised to 
be created lord chancellor the moment he had left it. 

“ My dear sir,” said the consul, “ if summary justice 
were not exhibited here, we should not be able to sleep 
secure in our beds, It is quite necessary to kili a few, 
in order to keep the rest quiet.” 

“They are not worthy to live,” said Mark, “if they 
won't stick up for their right.” 

“A ‘Turk has no right,” said the consul, “ but what 
the sultan chooses to give him.” 

“Then I would hang the sultan,” said Mark. “I 
should like to see him before a grand jury for Middle- 
sex !—they would find a true bill against him as sure as 
fate ; and then | should like to know how he would look ! 


Why, we should hang him up as round as a hoop before — 


he could put ina word for himself!” 


Being provided with a Turkish Tatar to accompany - 


him, Mark crossed the Sea of Marmora in a five-oared 


boat, amd landed at Moalitch, where he procured post- 


horses and proceeded to Smyrna by the usual route. He 
picked wp a few words of Turkish on the road,—learnt 
to drink his thimbleful of coffee without sugar, to smoke 
through a cherry-stick pipe, and to eat with his fingers. 
For each of these feats he promised himself to gain much 
credit when he related them to his friends in Lincoln’s- 
inn, Often, too, did he cast, his thoughts upon the All. 
nutts, and particularly on Mary, enjoying by anticipa- 
tion all the wonder he should excite in their breasts by 
the description he would give of his travels. 

Having rested himself in a coffee-house for a few 
hours im the city of Magnesia, he then crossed the 
rugged pass over Mount Sipylus, and at length descend- 
ed into the beautiful plain of Smyrna, terminated by the 
sea and its magnificent harbour, and surrounded by 
mountains and slopes at once verdant and sublime. He 
rubbed his hands in ecstasy on seeing a country which 
had the appearance of civilisation, and which, as he ap- 
proached the city, held out the promise of a good dinner, 
(of which he was greatly in want,) preparatory to ac- 
complishing the object of his journey ; for he hoped to 
see Sir Peregrine on that very evening. 

He passed long strings of camels laden with the dif- 
ferent produce of Asia Minor, going to the great mart ; 
and as he remarked and smiled at their slow pace, he 
chuckled within himself when he reflected upon the 
speed with which things were carried on in his own 
country. How he yearned for the top of a stage-coach ! 
—how he groaned for the velocity of steam! At length, 
after being buffeted about on his jaded post-horse in the 
crowded streets, first struck by the side of a bale of cot. 
ton, then knocked back by a box of figs, he succeeded 
in entering the long court-yard of the hotel. Here he 
dismounted, and being received by a Greek waiter who 
spoke a few words of every living language, and perhaps 
thoroughly understood none, he was delighted to find 
that in that very house lived the object of his long search 
—Sir Peregrine Oldbourn. 


Forgetting the good dinner which he had promised ° 


himself to eat, he at once desired to be introduced into 
his presence ; Which was done forthwith—and perhaps 
on the face of the globe two such originals, both in cha- 
racter and appearance, never stood erect before each 
other, Sir Peregrine eyed Mark from head to foot, 
whilst Mark did the same to Sir Peregrine. The former, 
a tall lank figure, with swarthy face and long perpen- 
dicular features, was accoutred in fragments of dress se- 
lected from each country through which he had traveled. 
Turkey furnished him with a red cloth cap; Persia, with 
a pair of crimson silk trousers of the most ample dimen- 
sions, He wore an English swallow-tailed coat, and 
waistcoat; and his feet were shod with the high-heeled 
green slippers of the court of Teheran, Crape was wound 


5 


round his cap; and his coat was ‘black, for he was in 
mourning. 

Mark, too, had been obliged té borrow from Asia to 
replace that which he had worn out in Europe ; for over 
his trousers he wore a pair of crimson Morocco boots 
as large as buckets; he had bought a party-coloured 
cloak which covered him with many folds; and his coat 
being worn out, he- had accoutred himself in_ his drese. 
ing-gown. His naturally fair fice had been baked by 
the joint action of the sun and wind into a compound of 
villanous colours; and his beard growing therefrom did 
not add much to his beauty. Mark looked upon Sir 
Peregrine as the greatest curiosity he had seen since he 
left England; whilst Sir Peregrine thought that his 
countrymen must have altered much since his absence 
from home, if they resembled at all the one who now 
stood before him. 

Mark having delivered his letter of introduction and 
the several despatches of which he was the bearer, Sir 
Peregrine, in a courteous and friendly manner, invited 
him to refresh himself by shaking off the dust of his 
journey, and then to join him at dinner, when they 
would talk over the subject of his mission. Mark joy. 
fully obeyed this summons, but not before he had cast 
an eye over the room which the baronet then inhabited. 
It was crowded with an immense variety of things of 
which Mark knew neither the use nor the value. Frag. 
ments of marble covered with Greek inscriptions, pieces 
of broken statues, ancient bricks, bronzes, old coins, 
books, drawings, various sorts of arms—in short, the 
numerous articles which a man of learning and research 
is apt to collect in furtherance of his pursuits, were all 
heaped together, without order or discrimination, but 
quite in keeping, as a painter would say, with the ap. 
pearance and character of their owner. Mark pondered 
over these things in his mind, wondering what could be 
tlie use of so much rubbish, as he was pleased to call it: 
but whilst he pondered, he hastened to reappear, more to 
a nswer the calls of hunger than to associate with his new 
a cquaintance. 

After they had sat and eaten, Sir Peregrine said, “So 
I perceive, Mr. Woodcock, by Mr. Fairfax's letter, that 
t'ne principal object of your journey isto settle apon the 
best mode of putting my lamented brother’s will into 
execution ;—I mean that part of it which relates to my 
marrying within a certain time. Six months, I think, is 
the term specified.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mark ;—* that is, if you do not hap. 
pen to be married already.” 

“I married !” exclaimed Sir Peregrine, starting from 
his chair; “ Heaven forbid! Why, you do not suppose 
that I would marry a Mussulman ‘” 

“ No, Sir Peregrine,—no,” said Mark; “I could not 
think that: but I do not see why you should not have 
married a Mussul-woman or a Mussul-girl.” 

“TI am not mad enough to have done that, and it can 
never be,” said Sir Peregrine, smiling, “ because by my 
brother’s will I am obliged to marry an English woman 
of good family ; therefore, to marry an Asiatic is out of 
tne question. But you must allow me to put you right 
upon the word ‘ Mussulman,’ which, I perceive, like 
raany of our countrymen, you have adopted as an Eng. 
lish word: it is pure Arabic, and is applied to men and 
wromen indiscriminately, to denote those of the true faith, 
or the followers of Mahomed. But I fearI am presump. 
tuous in saying so much,—you perhaps may have ac. 
quired a knowledge of some of the Oriental tongues 
yourself?” 

“ No, sir, no,” said Mark, not in the least abashcd; 
“ I talk no Oriental tongue but French: I have picked 
up a few words of the Turkish,—just enough to say 
* How d’ye do ?’ and so forth.” 

“ And pray, what do you think of the Turkish lan. 
guage ?” said the baronet. “ It must be owned, its his. 
tory is interesting, for it has traveled thus far even from 
the confines of China: it is the original Tartar language, 
although much intermixed with the Arabic and the 
Persic. What may you think of it?—I should like to 
know your opinion.” 

Mark summoned up a look of wisdom, and, after some 
thought, said, “ Why, Sir Peregrine, I think it is a very 
fair language—that ’s my opinion of it,” 

“ Fair?” said the baronet; “ah, that is original! I 
have heard of a language being copious, energetic, and 
expressive ; but I never heard of a fair language.”” 

“ T think it fair in this manner,” said Mark: * When 
I meet a man, he says to me, Hush bull-dog ; and then, 
as a matter of course, I answer, Hush gelding. Now, 
if he calls me a bull-dog, it is but fair that I should 
call him a gelding—and that is what I call a fair lan. 
guage.”* 

“ Very good, very good,” said Sir Peregrine, amaz. 
ingly tickled by this explanation,—‘I think you have 


made out your position perfectly ;” an acquiescence 


which flattered Mark’s vanity not a little, whilst hig, 


observations, in truth, afforded the baronet an insight 
into the capacity of his new acquaintance, Upon mt. 
ters of business he found him, however, quick of appre- 
hension, and worthy of his confidence; whilst Mark, 
after a conversation which lasted till bedtime, retired 
fully persuaded how impossible it would be to put into 
execution one principal point of his instructions ; which 
was to persuade the baronet to accompany him without 
delay to England. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
The antiquary makes a confidant of the attorney's clerk. 


Sir Peregrine was one of those absent men, whose 
mind would grapple with a subject with acuteness and 
perseverance when brought immediately before hima , but 
as soon as that subject was exhausted would relapse into 
the absorption of his own favourite pursuit, Having 
fully discussed the subject of Mark’s mission, he for that 
night dismissed it from his mind ; and en the following 
morning, when they met, he almost seemed to have for- 

tten the motive for his coming. 

Too full of his own subject to be correct in names, he 
thus addressed Mark :—“I have a question to ask you, 
Mr. Cockwood, which perhaps you can answer,” 

“ My name is Woodcock,” said Mark, looking much 
surprised. 

“ True, sure,” said the other; ‘I beg your pardon: 
but pray, Mr. Woodcock, in your journey from Constan- 
tinople, I think you came by Magnesia?” 


* In truth, the usual mode of greeting omens Turks 
is, Hosh buldook—well met; and Hosh geldin—well 
come, 


“Did 1?” said “I don’t know the names of 
the old places,” 

“ But you know that there are two Magnesias?” said 
the baronet. 4 

Are there 2” Mark; “that may be, but I only 
know of one—the best, and that is Henry's calcined.” 

“TI mean the city,” said Peregrine, smiling,—“ the 
city you passed om the other side of yonder mountain. . 
That Magnesia is called ad Sypiluse, to distinguish it 
from the other farther to the west, which is called ad . 
Meandium. Now you know it is supposed that the 
fa mous murder of Niobe’s children was committed near 
the road on which you traveled; did you remark any 
thing?” 

Marder, sir! said Mark. “ You may be sure that 
is as greatalie as ever was ultered. The road was as 
safe and as quiet when I passed it as any part of the - 
road between London and Brighton.” 

You mistake me,” said the baronet : “I do not mean 
what has happened atthe present day—I mean the 
murder of Niobe’s children by Apollo, as described in— 
Ovid. You are acquainted with the famous lines, be- 
ginning Lydia tota fremit,and so on: well, it is sup- 
posed the whole tramsaction took place near Magnesia, 
and that Niobe’s statue,—you know she was turned inte 
a statue—you remermber the famous description— 


‘Nullos movet aura capillos, 
In vultu color est sine sanguine ; lumina mestis 
Stant immota genis: nihil est in amnagine vivi, 


and s0 on;—well, her statue is said to be seen on the 
summit of a hill, represented by a large stone, in the form 
of a weeping woman. Now, did-you see such a stone 7”” 

«J saw many large stones,” said Mark; “but I did 
not see that one,—of thatIam quite positive. You may 
be certain it is all a hoax, Sir Peregrine : you know those 
old writers were such liars, nobody believes any thing 
about them now ;—mnobody believes any thing about 
Jupiter, or Juno, or the Elgin Marbles, or any of that” 
sort of trash, now-a-days.” ; 

"The baronet, finding that he could elicit no information — 
from Mark upon the researches which: now particularly 
filled his mind, reverted tothe subject which he fondly 
hoped would class his name among the celebrated travel-_ 
lers of the day. ‘ You had no doubt heard of my. 
discovery before you Jeft England?” he said with confi- 
dence. ‘ 

s¢ J know of no discovery,” said Mark with hesitation, 
“ unless it be the north pole. Did you discover that too?’ 
Every body seems to have discovered that!” 

«* No!” said the baronet with some Iittle pique of ex- 
pression,—* No, I have not been northward—I have only 
traveled in the south.”” 

«© Well, then, perhaps it was the south pole,” said 
Mark : “I know there are two poles—I know that some-_ 
thing was discovered.” 

«« IT have seen nothing of the poles, said the other: “ I 
mean ny discovery relative to the Temple of Solomon.”” 

** No,” said Mark, ** I have heard nothing about that.”? © 

That is extraordinary,” said Sir Peregrine,“ because 
I look upon it as one of the greatest discoveries nade 
during this century ; for, ifso, we have acquired the true 
and indisputable type of all church architecture. Do not 
you suppose now, Mr. Woodcock,” addressing Mark with 
increasing energy, ** that the model and style of building” 
of the Temple of Solomon having been once ascertained, 
every new church in E-ngland—ay, throughout Christen- 
dom,—will be erected upon that model ?”” 

“ I hope you will arrive in time im England,” said 
Mark, always kecpirg an eye to the object of his mis- 
sion, “ to stop the building of Marybone church, and the 
new one at Brighton.”” 

“ I hope I may,” said the enthusiast ; “I am quite 
sure that the arguments which I have brought forward, 
and which are given in full detail in that manuscript,”” 
pointing toa pile of closely.written paper, “are quite 
unanswerable: for, Mrr- Woodcock, between you and me, 
—and I don’t wish this to go further.—TJ have acquired _ 
such a mass of evidence in support of my case that I am 
quite certain to carry it in spite of all opposition.” d 

« Juries are ticklish things now-a-days,” said Mark = _ 
“they require a monstrous deal of evidence before they__ 

will give a verdict.” 

“I can prove,” said the eager baronet, not heeding 
Murk’s observation,—** I can prove that the Darius. 
Hystaspes of Grecian Bistory and the Darab of the Per- 
sians are one and the same person ; and that Darab and. 
Jemsheed, who is said to be the original founder of Per- 
sepolis, are frequently identified; and tlserefore the ob- 
jection which may be alleged,—namely, that the present 
ruins being called in the Persic, Zakht Zemsheed, or the 
throne of Jemsheed, must necessarily have been built by _ 
that king,—falls to the ground, I think I have fully 
proved that.” 

“I think you have,’? said Mark, totally unmoved. 

“ I can also prove,” said the other, “ that the Jews and 
Persians of those days Inad great intercourse; and that 
Jewish influence being predominant at the court of 
Darius Hystaspes, it is fair to suppose ghat-monarch, 
having ordered the continuation of the building of their 
temple, might lave also commanded a palace or a temple _ 
of the same style and claaracter to be built for himself; 
and thence the great structure of Persepolis, of which — 
we see the remains at the present day. I can prove that 
beyend all contradiction.”” 

“Can you indeed!” said Mark, looking more solid 
than before. 

“I can piove, too, that it does not in the least signify 


. whether Herodotus makes mention of the Jews or not, 


(although I think he does by what he says of circum — 
cision,) because, as they were but a very small tribe 
compared to the vast ens pire over which -Darius reigned, 
they might and did very naturally remain unnoticed by 
the historian, in the same manner that one of the present 
day, writing the history of England and its possessions, 
would most likely make no mention of some obscure 
tribe im India or Africa. 1 can prove that.”” 

“ When will he have proved every thing ?”° said Mark 
in low accents to himself, beginning to get impatient at 
this dermand upon his attemtion, 

“ Now, if you will prommise to say nothing to any one, 
—mind, I say to no one, be he who he may,” said Sir 
Peregrine witha cautious and beseeching look,—“I wilk 
show you something which I have never yet shown ta 
mortal man—Will you promise?—it will prove all F 
have said.” 

“Oh yes, promise,” said Mark, glad to Ihave come ta 
an end of proving. 


“Well, then, here,” said Sir Peregrine, who with 


+ and does not this prove all that I wish to explain? First, 


+ 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


he drew out some cotton, and out of the cotton he pro- 
duced a small brass nail,—* here lies the proof—the 
proof of all Ihave said!” 

“ Is it indeed !" said Mark : “a little goes a great way 
here, if that’s all.” ang 

™“ Now, do you see this brass nail ?” said the antiquary. 
“ Well, this nail, such as you see it, is the work of the 
ancient Persians, or of Jewish workmen working for the 
Persian king. It was extracted from a stone soe 


_. at Persepolis, and taken from the wig of a sculptur 
*.. figure. Now, this nail was used to fasten plates of gold 


“on the marble, and, if I mistake not, on the very wig ; 


it proves that Jews and Persians were much identified in 
manners and customs. Here is a positive proof that the 
Persians wore their hair full and curling as an ornament; 
and do not we read in Jewish history that the Jews pre- 
served their hair,—that is, it was allowed to grow as an 
ornathent,—and, as proved by its weight, it must have 
grown as thick and curly as the wigs we see sculptured 
on the marbles of Persepolis. In the second place, it 


proves that the walls and sculptures of Perscpolis were 


overlaid with gold,—a circumstance repeatedly men- 
tioned as existing in the Temple of Solomon ; and there- 
fore it makes ‘it clear in that respect the two buildings 
were exactly similar. I only ask you, now, would you 
require any thing more ?” 

“No, I require nothing more,” said Mark. 

“TI put it to you as an honest man—as a man of can- 
dour, as a man of understanding,” said the baronet, 
highly excited by his subject, “ whether you would re- 
quire any thing more than this nail—this small, though 
highly valuable nail—to be convinced that the Temple 
of Solomon was the prototype of the palace of Darius at 
Persepolis ?” 

Mark felt himself duly exalted by such a flattering 

], and calling up a corresponding look of dignity, 


he allowed that the nail had done all that was required, © 


and gave his testimony in favour of the baronet’s theory ; 
but, never forgetting the object of his journey, he said, 
“Surely you ought not to lose a moment in returning to 
England, in order to publish to the world the fruits of 
your discovery. Why, there is the Penny Magazine 
would print every thing that you have said without 
charging you a farthing; although I can’t say as much 
for the other. newspapers.” 

This observation produced the effect of turning Sir 
‘Peregrine’s thoughts from his favourite theory and fixing 
‘them upon his future plans. He then informed Mark, 
that, as according to his brother’s will he had at least five 
months left for his homeward journey, he had determined 
to employ that time in making certain researches in the 
Archipelago, and at Athens; and that he then intended 
to charter a small brig, which would convey himself and 
his collections by sea to England. With respect to the 
wife, he declared that he intended to leave that part of 
the business entirely in the hands of Mr. Fairfax, who 
would be empowered to procure for him a person cor- 
Tesponding in every respect to the provisions of the will, 
who must be ready to receive and be united to him the 
‘moment he arrived in London. 

When Mark heard this explanation of the baronet’s 
intention, his first impulse was to shake his head and 
doubt; for he had seen enough of him to remain satisfied 
that, left to himself, and particularly if his mind was set 
upon some new discovery, he would forget all time and 
space, all obligations to fulfil his brother’s wishes, and 
ultimately lose that fortune of which he was intended to 
‘be the possessor. But, pondering deeper, suddenly a 
bright thought flashed across his mind. He conccived 
he might be the means of making the trtune of his 
friend Mary Allnutt, and rescuing her uncle and aunts 
from poverty ; his heart beat with joyful anticipation at 


- such a prospect. She, in fact, answered in every respect 


to the person described in the will; for she was at once 
healthy, of good conduct, and of good family. Mark, 
with this benevolent iniention,—never having himself 


‘ventured to aspire to her favour, although his inordinate _ 


vanity had frequently led him to believe that he had 


~ «made a lodgment in her affections,—could scarcely pre- 


* 


vent himself from mentioning her name and perfections 
‘to his master’s client. 

” “I think that may be done,” he said to Sir Peregrine, 
‘for we see such things managed every day. Mr. Fair- 
fax has only to put an advertisement in all the principal 
newspapers, headed ‘ Matrimony,’ and wives will spring 
up as thick as mushrooms. I know a man who was 
married in that way : he advertised, saw, accepted, went 
to church, and was married, and all within a week. 
Now you know that is doing a great deal,— particularly 
when a fortune is dependent upon despatch, as it is in 
your case. Egad! London is the place after all!” 

“*T am not very curious in wives,” said the baronet, 
-without any affectation of indifference : “ all I want is a 
good legal wife: let her come within the description 
given in the will, and I require no more.” 

Mark could not refrain turning up his eyes with as- 


- tonishment at his apathy and indifference; but when he 


considered that if once Sir Peregrine became acquainted 
with Mary’s beauty and perfections, such feelings would 
soon give place to affection; and being in the main an 
amiable and well-disposed man, his resolution was fixed 


to propose her to Mr. Fairfax as the baronct’s future 


wife, never once supposing it possible that she might 
herself repel such good fortune. 

Sir Peregrine, having signed and executed all the 
proper deeds brought by Mark, as well as a power of at- 
torney empowering Mr. Fairfax to act for him in all 
that regarded the will, began to make preparations for 
his intended voyage, chartering a ship, loading thereupon 
his collection of antiquities, and making arrangements 
for receiving others. Mark had not been unmindful of 
his friends in England: he bought sundry boxes of figs, 
of which he requested Sir Peregrine would have the 
goodness to take charge, at the same time pointing out 
one direction thereupon affixed as particularly deserving 
of his care. That direction was to “Miss Mary Allnutt;” 
and when he said this, he looked narrowly into the 
baronet’s face, to discover perchance whether it might 
not indieate by look or by suffusion that he had awakened 
some sympathetic feeling ;—but no, the long antique face 
said nothing, and Mark's heart smote him, lest, in giving 
him to Mary as a husband, she might not have to wed a 


mummy. 


We must now leave these two wurthies to shape their 
different courses ;—the baronet, to embark more full of 
the ancient dead and their works than of the modern 


great caution unlocked a drawer in his writing-desk, 
from which he took out asmall-box, upon opening which 


living and his own obligations ; whilst Mark Woodcock 
bestrode his post-horse, and anticipated at every step the 
happiness of once again seeing his friends in England, 
and returning to the joys of Lincoln’s-inn. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
Edward Manby’s adventures. 


The last we heard of Edward Manby was through a 
letter written to Uncle Abel from Liverpool, giving some 
account of Majer Allnutt, received from the master of a 
merchantman just arrived from Vera Cruz. Since the 
reception of that letter no news had been received of him, 
to the astonishment of Abel and his sisters, and to the 
dismay and sorrow of Mary. It will now be our en- 
deavour to give the reason for this silence. 

When Edward was ¢alled away from London by his 
uncle the brewer at Liverpool, instead of meeting with 
cheerful faces and looks of prosperity, it was gradually 
disclosed to him that his uncle’s affairs were in a bad 
way, and that he was threatened with bankruptcy : losses 
which he could not forsee had overwhelmed him, and, 
instead of offering his nephew a share in the concerns of 
his house, he was obliged to recommend him to seek his 
fortune in the best manner he could. 

At the time Edward wrote the above mentioned letter 
to Abel, he was not fully aware of the complete ruin 
which awaited his uncle; although by the hint he then 
threw out, it was evident that all was not right. When 
afterwards made acquainted with the whole truth, he 
was overwhelmed with disappointment, because, in ad- 
dition to his grief for his uncle’s misfortune, he felt how 
abortive were his hopes of shortly being united to Mary. 
Unwilling that she should partake of this affliction at a 
time when she and her relations required every support, 
he remained some time without writing. He was soon 
roused from his despondent state by hearing from the 
same master of the merchantman that a vessel was on 
the point of departure for Mexico, and that its owner 
being a friend, he would not only be enabled to give him 
a passage at a cheap rate, but procure him an excellent 
situation with one of the mining companies, where young 
men of activity and intelligence were much in request. 

Edward had often thought how desirable it would be 
fot his friends the Allnutts, and particularly for that one 
object of his thoughts, the lovely Mary, could her father 
be restored to them. By his activity and knowledge of 
the world, he would be able to extricate them from their 
difficulties, which at present appeared hopeless. He had 
often before turned over in his mind the possibility that 
he might himself become the means of producing this 
event, and had determined, should an opportunity offer, 
he would proceed to Mexico, in order to lay the state of 
his family before Major Allnutt, and thus induce him to 
return to England. He might thus also be enabled (and 
perhaps this was his real motive) to render the major 
favourable to his passion for his daughter, and his con- 
sent being secured for their union, he felt that every dif- 
ficulty would be removed. He therefore greeted with 
delight the offer made to him, and did not lose a moment 
in consulting with his uncle upon its practicability. Of 
course his uncle encouraged his wishes—for, alas! he 
had nothing better to offer; and thus, before another day 
passed over his head, he found himself plunged in all the 
bustle and hurry of instant departure. The vessel was 
hauled out and lying at single anchor, and he had not a 
moment to lose. He sat up all night (for she was to sail 
in the morning) writing a full account of himself and his 
future plans to his friend Abel. With that stream of 
religious hope in a good Providence which ever flowed 
through his heart, every expression in his letter breathed 
resignation and cheerfulness. Whilst he described the 
ruin which had overtaken his uncle, and consequently 
the destruction of his own immediate prospects, he dwelt 
upon the new road of advancement which had opened to 
him. He trusted in a few years to realise a small inde- 
pendence; and if so, he entreated that he might be ever 
remembered as the unalterable friend of the family, and 
consequently that his means might be looked upon as 
theirs. 

Having finished his letter, there was only one thing 
left to do, and that admitted of a question ;—should he 
write to Mary and persuade her to inform her relations 
of their mutual attachment? He felt that no mystery 
ought to exist, but still the same delicacy which had op- 
posed his making the disclosure existed now as before. 
He allowed that point to remain unsettled, determining 
to put the finishing stroke to his letter on board the ship 
on the following morning. With this resolution he lay 
down, hoping to snatch a few hours of sleep; but the 
painful emotions which engaged his mind at a moment 
so full of anticipation of the future, prevented all rest, and 
he rose early only to bid a hasty farewell to his uncle 
and his friends, and to get on board with the utmost 
haste. 

The morning was louring and tempestuous—the sails 
were already shivering in the wind, and there was every 
symptom of immediate departure. Edward’s experience 
in naval matters was small, and he was not aware how 
nearly the anchor was about being tripped when he 
stepped on board. He desired the boatman who had 
conveyed him from the shore to wait a few minutes until 
he should give him a letter, and went straight into the 
cabin to close that begun tu Abel. With pen in hand 
and paper before him, the image of his beloved came 
vividly before his imagination. Overpowered by his 
feelings, full of the miseries of separation, he sought the 
only relief he could obtain, and determined to pour out 
his whole heart to her whom he cherished more than life. 
He wrote as follows: 

“TI am leaving you, and that by my own act, God 
alone knows for how long. His holy will be done! and 
in his hands I deliver up my future fate; but if I do not 
relieve my feelings by writing to you, I fear that my 
heart will sink with utter despondency, and that I shall 
remain totally unfit for the task I have imposed upon 
myself. I leave you, Mary, with my heart so entirely 
absorbed by your image—with every feeling so full of 
the most devoted love, that were not my duties para- 
mount to every consideration, I would return to you and 
never more be separated from the spot which you inha- 
bit. But I am resolved to make myself worthy of you, 
that I may win your constancy by the excess of my de- 
votion. I have written to your uncle the motives which 
have impelled me to take this step. Oh, may you soon 
see your father! I cannot write much, for we are about 
to sail; but I would whisper to you one of the principal 
wishes of my heart, and say, do not any longer keep our 


for them.. You will thus be protected from the addresses 
of others, and enjoy the satisfaction of relieving yourself 
from all mystery. Adieu*I fear the anchor is up; I 
hear the vessel rushing through the sea. Dearest Mary, 
my adored—my beloved, adieu! Even to the world’s 
end, and for ever, your faithful Epwarp.” 

He folded up his letter in all haste, and then ran up on 
deck to deliver it to the boatman: but what was his dis- 
may, when there, to see the boat already at a consider- 
able distance, and the boatman rowing away apparently 
without concern! His first impulse was to roar out to 
the man with his utmost might to come back, and his 
next to entreat the captain to stop the speed of his ship. 
The wind blowing violently—ihe boatman heard not his 
voice. The captain said that it was as much as his ship 
and his situation were worth to back his top-sails in such 
a sea, for now that it was coming on to blow, it was ne- 
cessary to make all sail from the land: he therefore con- 
tinued his course. Edward positively wrung his hands 
in despair: the whole mischief which this circumstance 
would produce started before his eyes at once; and he 
foresaw that his friends would impute to him negligence 
and ingratitude, whilst his adored Mary would weep over 
his inconstancy. He was a little appeased when the cap- 
tain assured him that they could not fail to fall in with 
some vessel homeward-bound which would take charge 
of his letter, and he forthwith began to endite another in 
order to explain away the delay and disaster which had 
attended the first; but the surprise and indignation which 
he felt would naturally be produced by his silence haunt- 
ed him and did not allow him a moment’s repose. 

After he had become sufficiently accustomed to ship- 
board to master the inevitable sea-sickness, day after day 
did he sit on deck anticipating the appearance of the 
much-desired vessel; but, as if it were intended that his 
patience should be tried to the utmost, he was daily dis- 
appointed. Every one on board excepting himself seemed 
satisfied ; for the voyage had hitherto been uncommonly 
prosperous. The same favourable breeze which filled 
their sails on leaving Liverpool accompanied them across 
the Atlantic; and the captain and his crew, (for sailors 
are apt to be superstitious,) looking upon Edward as the 
fortunate one who had brought good luck, did not cease 
hoping that they might not meet the anticipated vessel, 
lest such an event should bring on a change. The fa- 
vourable wind actually carried them onwards between 
Antigua and Gaudaloupe, right through the Caribbean 
sea, and to the northward of Jamaica, where it ran them 
into a calm not far from the Isla de Pinos, at the west 
end of Cuba. 

It was here that Edward, who expected nothing but 
grateful thanks from the captain for his extraordinary 
passage, was surprised to hear the following exclamation: 
“D—n it! I would rather give fifty pounds out of my 
own pocket than this should have happened. This is the 
very place where poor Jack Haulaway and all his crew 
met their death from those infernal Cuba pirates—the 
whole sea swarms with them.” Then lifting up his 
voice, he roared out to the man at the mast-head, “ Keep 
a good look-out, and let us know when you see any 
thing.” All he got for answer was a drowsy “ Ay, ay, 
sir;” whilst the captain’s words struck dismay in the 
hearts of all who heard him. Edward eagerly enquired 
into the meaning of what he had heard, when the captain 
disclosed such a succession of horrors, in describing the 
lives and actions of pirates, that he succeeded in making 
Edward’s blood run cold with horror at the atrocities 
described. First was an account of the Rob Roy from 
Glasgow, that had been plundered, her whole crew mur- 
dered, and the captain made to walk the plank ; then fol- 
lowed a detuiled story of what happened to the small 
American schooner, the Margaret, whose captain having 
valiantly attempted her defence—for she was a beautiful 
craft, though extremely small—the wretches had tarred 
and feathered him, and then, with savage jeers, informed 
him they would teach him the art of flying, and straight- 
way threw him from the yard-arm into the sea. Much 
was said of a warm, well-built craft called the Harriet, 
laden with gunpowder, bound for Vera Cruz, which, hav- 
ing plundered, the wretches had managed to blow up, 
with all on board; whilst there was no end to the his. 
tories of the slave-trade and its horrors, and the thousand 
evils with which it was attended. 

After hearing these and such like stories, Edward was 
charmed to hear the captain give orders to make prepa- 
rations in case of attack ; all the fire-arms were in readi- 
ness, the guns shotted, the boarding-netting hoisted, and 
the cutlasses distributed. The number of seamen on 
board consisted of fourteen, including the captain, be- 
sides Edward Manby. They were all strong, able-bodied 
men, who did not give way to gasconading or bravado— 
for a thorough English sailor is seldom a boaster—but 
they seemed determined to do their duty to the utmost. 

As the day drew to a close, the vigilunce on board be- 
came the greater; for the first shades of night is the 
hour at which the sea-marauder is most apt to be on the 
alert for prey. The eyes of all were directed to the 
verge of the horizon ; and the captain was straining his 
sight through his spying-glass, when the man at the 
mast-head was heard to cry out, “A boat on the star- 
board bow !” 

“ What does she look like ?” exclaimed the captain. 

“ A large boat full of men,” was the answer. 

Immediately every preparation was made, whilst few 
words were said. The guns were run out, and every 
one was stationed at his post. The captain, a cool, de- 
termined man, went round the deck and addressed his 
men with encouraging words, whilst he concealed the 
danger which awaited them. He was particularly atten- 
tive to Edward, who by his mild and accommodating 
conduct had endeared himself to every one on board ; and 
now he was happy to have found one so able to second 
him both by his advice and gallantry. He exhorted him 
not to thrust himself into danger, to act coolly, and not 
to fire his musket without aiming at some definite object. 
He ordered every open demonstration to be made to show 
that he was well prepared; whilst he entreated his men 
to act with prudence, and not to expose themselves un. 
necessarily. He made this demonstration upon the prin- 
ciple that rogues are always afraid of honest men, and 


| that the determination of a few is frequently known to 
| appal the illegal combinations of the many: and in this 


he hoped that he was not mistuken; for suddenly the 
boat, which was now visible from the deck, stopped row- 
ing, and seemed undecided what course to steer. 

This gave the captain a favourable opportunity for 


| taking a steady survey through his glass of the craft and 
' her contents, and he could plainly discern her to be a 


secret from your relations, for we must have no secrets | large row-boat, the masts and sails of which had been 


purposely lowered to prevent detection, She was full of 
men, and her appearance sufficiently announced their 
character and intentions: it was evident that they wer, 
nothing more or less than pirates. The point from which 
they came was extremely suspicious, and their ma, 
neeuvres were calculated to increase that suspicion, 

The captain looked round the horizon with a wistfy 
eye, hoping that ere the awful struggle should take placg 
some friendly sail might heave in sight, or that a breeze 
of wind might spring up which would enable him to 
escape from his awkward situation. He knew that both 
English and American ships of war were cruising about 
this very spot for the protection of trade: he inwa 
prayed (for his agony was great) that some help might 
be vouchsafed him; for in his inmost mind he felt that, 
if attacked, nothing could prevent their being taken ; and 
that whatever might be his exertions and those of hig 
brave crew, still, that they could do nothing against such 
overpowering numbers as he observed to be in the piratj. 
cul boat. He hoped that the delay in their operations 
might be ominous of good; but, on making use of his 
glass a second time, he observed them again in motion 
steering directly towards him. He loudly exclaimed 
when he saw this :—“ Now, my lads, look out! Here 
they come, and will soon be alongside.” 


_ CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A conflict with pirates described—Edward Manby’s ill luck pur. 
sues him. 

Edward did not remain a quiet spectator. He armed 
himself with cutlass, pistol, and musket; and in so doing 
he put up a mental prayer that the disaster which he and 
his friends on board apprehended might be averted, and 
that they might be left to pursue their voyage in peace, 
He did every thing to further the orders given by the 
captain ; and showed by his looks and by the few words 
which escaped him how determined he was to lend every 
assistance that might be in his power. In the mean 
while, the piratical boat had arrived within hailing dis. 
tance; when the usual questions having several times 
been made and no answer returned, the captain ordered 
one of his guns to be fired directly at the boat. The shot 
fell at a short distance from it, This excited the in. 
vaders to increase their energy; and now might be seen 
at the helm a commanding figure of fierce aspect, who 
seemed to be the chief, and who urged on his crew with 
violent actiun and cheering words. More guns were 
fired, and still without effect. Several men in the boat 
were seen to fall from the effects of the musketry, which 
only redoubled their efforts, and soon they were along. 
side. Now might be heard voices elevated in every tone 
and in various languages ; and had any one on board the 
English ship been cool enough to observe, he might have 
discovered men of all colours and all nations, deserters, 
outlaws, and murderers, a motley crowd, who usually 
make up the crews of piratical vessels. 

The clamour that ensued, as the invaders abandoned 
their oars and took to their arms, was soon succeeded by 
the awful sounds of actual conflict, on which depended 
life or death, and in which were displayed the greatest 
coolness and determination on une side, with the most 
ferocious and barbarous exultation proceeding from supe- 
rior numbers on the other. The clashing of cutlasses, 
the discharge of fire-arms, the cries of savage fury mixed 
with the agonies of the wounded, and an occasional heavy 
splash in the sea announcing the fall of some struggling 
wretch, were confounded in one general uproar. The 
result of the struggle at first was very doubtful, but at 
length it became evident that the superior numbers of 
the pirates would prevail, They had already succeeded 
in gaining possession of the deck, and most of the gal. 
lant crew were either slain or mortally wounded. Ed- 
ward, his head bound with a handkerchief, had been 
fighting manfully hand to hand, and had received many 
a wound, which he disregarded so Jong as he could wield 
his sword. He espied the cuptain in mortal conflict with 
the chief of the pirates; and as he was about-rushing to 
his assistance, he heard the captain exclaim, as he fell, 
“ For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Manby, surrender! all is lost.” 

The piratical chief, on hearing the name of Manby, 
suddenly turned round, and looking steadily at Edward, 
seemed overcome by his appearance. He desisted from 
taking any further share in the conflict, excepting to 
check the ardour of those of his men who were on the 
point of adding Edward to the slain. His exertions 
saved the life of our hero, who, however, to all appearanee, 
was left for dead; for he fainted from loss of blood, and 
was thrown on one side apparently wéthout life. It was 
only by the exertions of the chief, who poured some 
spirits down his throat, that he was again brought to 
life; but when the reviving youth turned his eyes round 
and saw the fate that had befallen his companions, he 
wished that death might have been his fate also. 

On all sides the deck was strewn with the dead and 
the dying,—some actually dead, others in the last ago 
nies—and others again moaning with piteous accents, in 
all the throes and tortures of pain. The gallant captain 
was breathing his last, one hand still grasping a cutlass, 
whilst the other held that of a messmate who had jast 
died before him. 

To his astonishment, Edward perceived that the chief 
of the pirates was entirely taken up in tending his safety. 
When he had come to himself, the chief said to him: 
“ Are you the son of Captain Manby, who, with his wife, 
died in Jamaica some twenty years ago?” Edward hay- 
ing answered in the affirmative, the other assured him he 
had nothing to fear, for that he would take care of him; 
and then, by the help of some of his men, having laid 


him on a bed in the cabin, and having ordered that no, 


one should molest him, he busied himself in securing the 
advantages of the prize which he had made. 

To the dreadful tragedy just described, which termina- 
ted by great loss of lives on the side of the pirates, and 
by a massacre of all the English with the exception 
Edward, succeeded a scene of general pillage, followed 
by one of drunkenness and carousing. The nature 
man, as existing in the wretches who had committed 
this deed, was entirely merged in that of the demon. So 
long as it was necessary to maintain discipline, the 
chief asserted that character pistol in hand; but when his 
object was gained, he no longer chose to preserve his su- 
periority, but allowed the most unbounded license t 
reign. The deck was now as much strewn with drank- 
ards as with the dead; and in one loathsome simulta- 
neous heap might be seen the wretch who had lost his 
senses by intoxication, lying side by side with the unfor- 
tunate man who had fallen by the sword. sof 

The history of Edward’s miraculous escape was briefly 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARY, OMNIBUS... 


is:—The. piratical chief had been-brought up a boy in 
the family of Captain and Mrs. Manby, when at Jamaica. 
fle was treated more as their child than their servant ; 
je had almost seen Edward born—had nursed him as an 
infant, and, in short, lived in the Manby family until the 
death of the father and mother, when bad courses and 
gril company gradually drove him to the desperate pro- 

ion in which he has now appeared before us. As 
goon as he heard Edward’s name pronounced, struck by 
his strong likeness to his parents, he was immediately 
awed into generosity; and, asin the heart of the most 
wicked there is ever a chord, which, if properly touched, 
yibrates to virtue and repentance, so in this instance the 
yofian softened into the lamb as soon as he caught a cer- 
tain look in Edward’s face which reminded him of all his 
charms as a child, and of all his obligations to his parents. 

The whole gang were so entirely plunged in beastly 
excess, that-no one remarked a slight breeze which had 

g up, and moreover, that it was bringing up with it 
a gallant vessel under a crowd of canvass. The chief 
was the first to perceive this most unwelcome apparition; 
and immediately, with the assistance of such as were» 
comparatively sober, he began to make all sail. His 
efforts were useless, for the chasing vessel was an English 
man-of-war, which had the reputation of out-sailing 
every thing on the station. 

Danger is an amazing quickener of the senses. So 
soon as it was known that they were chased by a man-of- 
war, the drunkards seemed all at once restored to sobri- 
ety; they fell naturally under the discipline of their chief, 
the decks were cleared, and every thing put into order to 
meet the emergency. It soon became evident that all 
their efforts would prove useless, for the chase, to use a 
sailor's phrase, was overhauling them hand over hand. 
The captain of the pirates then called a council, and it 
was resolved to abandon the ship and to take again to 
their boat, in the hope of being able, by dint of rowing, to 
giin one of those creeks on the coast so well known 
tothem, and into which no ship of any burthen could 
enter. Therefore, collecting every thing valuable, they 
hauled their boat alongside, and, with the utmost haste 
and trepidation, entered it. But this their resolution was 
taken tuo late: the breeze was freshening, the sea getting 
up, and the man-of-war was now within gun-shot dis- 
tance. However, they shoved off, and began rowing for 
their lives. 

The captain of the man-of-war, having observed this 
maneuvre, and having guessed the true state of the case, 
steered directly after the boat, leaving the ship to itself. 
The precision with which the shot was thrown from the 
bow-guns, deprived the ranaways of that coolness so neces- 
sry in danger, and made them pull unsteadily ; for they 
became apprehensive of instant destruction. At lengtha 
shot having struck the boat, a cessation of exertion en- 
sued, and qgith that a determination to surrender. The 
pirates were taken on board; and as their profession 
could not be doubted, they were immediately clapped into 
irons, and it was announced to them that they would 
forthwith be taken to Jamaica, there to be tried for their 
lives before the court of admiralty. 

All this while, Edward remained confined in his berth, 
searcely able to move, but conscious that something had 
taken place to produce so sudden a cessation of noise 
and bustle. He lay in this state for some time, when 
the less boisterous noise of a new set of visitants met his 
ears; and soon after, the cabin in which he lay was visit- 


ed by a youth in uniform, accompanied by several Eng- | 


lish sailors. He hailed this apparition with gratitude, for 
itwas the signal of his delivery. He soon made him- 
wif known to the officer, who seeing a man disfigured by 
blood, and apparently much wounded dulous of his 
sory, at once classed him as one belonging to the 
pirates, and ordered him to be taken on board the man-of- 
var, This was immediately done; but when he made 
known his situation to the captain—gave proofs of his 
identity by referring to his baggage and papers, and, 
moreover, was confronted with his preserver, the chief of 
the pirates, who corroborated his statements, he was not 
oily allowed to be set at liberty, but was taken under the 
secial care of the captain, who treated him with the at- 
tention of a brother. In a short time Edward was re- 
sored to health; and the day he left the doctor’s hands 
ws the day he caught a glimpse of his birth-place, 
where he afterwards landed, with his heart full of grati- 
tude for his preservation from a horrid death. 

We will not delay the progress of our story by digress- 
ing into that of the unfortunate pirates, who were duly 
mde a proper example of, and, by their execution, paid 
the debt of their numerous murderous crimes; nor will 
itbenecessary to say, that Edward did every thing in his 
Power to comfurt and cheer the preserver of his life 
dwing the short time he had to live, ere he met that 
tom which by no interest or interference was it possible 
loavert. The instances of good feeling which the unfor- 
tuate man had exhibited, were a sufficient warrant that 
he possessed other good qualities, which only required 
tiltivation to create that repentance so necessary to sal- 
Yilon; and Edward did not fail to labour hard to pro- 
due such a result. ‘The poor wretch wept like a child 
this exhortations, and quitted life with more composure 
thn he had ever before enjoyed in it. 

Edward having been recognised by many of his fa- 
ther's and mother’s friends in the island, was received by 
tm with open arms. He remained long enough to 
tow that he was worthy of bearing a name which his 
Wtents had rendered respectable ; and the proofs of this 
Wee exhibited in the means freely offered him to pro- 
"cute the object of his voyage. Having at length been 
tabled to forward the letters which he had written to 
Abel and Mary, his mind was relieved from his princi- 
bil anxiety, and he embarked joyfully for Vera Cruz on 

the same man-of-war which brought him to Jamai- 
%. The voyage to that place was short, and he landed 
With eagerness in order to make every enquiry concern. 
Be the object of his search—Mary’s father. It was not 
before he heard him mentioned ; and, in truth, as he 
Moceeded up the country, he found his name in every 
y's mouth; for it was impossible for one so full of 
"ergy and activity to remain unnoticed in a country 
“ioe characteristic is apathy and indifference. 
Edward proceeded to Xalapa, and thence with all des- 
ich to the city of Mexico. He was introduced to many 
Mtns who were well acquainted with Mary’s father, 
“i from them he learned that, having been disappointed 
discovering the mines he was sent out to superintend, 
had turned his thoughts to other projects, and proposed 
© government many schemes for raising the repub- 
“ to the highest pinnacle of perfection ; and although 
Plans were not adopted, yet he was heard with pa- 


incr 
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tience, and greeted'as a well-wisher tothe state. Edward 
was informed that, in consequence of the failure of all 
his schemes, he had determined to cross the Pacific to 
further the interests of civilisation on the other side of 
the globe, and that he had recently departed for Acapulco. 


Being assured that he might be overtaken ere he set sail- 


from that port, Edward was not long in making up his 
mind what to do, and he determined to follow him with 
all speed. Accordingly, he hired mules, with a conduc- 
tor; and taking no other baggage than was necessary, 
he departed, and rested the first night at San Augustin. 
Here he was shown the very spot where John Allnutt had 
rested; and had the satisfaction of sleeping in the very 
bed in which he had slept. At Cuernavaca he was told 
that he would easily overtake him, for that he had passed 
by but a few days before. At the sugar-mills at St. Ga- 
briel, the director spoke in high terms of Don Juan, as 
he called him, who had given him a good hint towards 
making some improvement in the machinery of his sugar- 
works: and at Tepecoaquilco, Edward was charmed at 
seeing his name inscribed with his own hand on the wall 
of the kitchen, with the drawing of a tea-kettle, by which 
he concluded that he had been descanting to his hosts 
upon the merits of that faithful administrator to an Eng- 
lishman’s comforts. The scratches were so fresh that 
Edward almost felt as if he were present. At Cilpant- 
zingo, Edward actually saw the print of his shoes before 
the door, and the circumference of his person on the dust 
of a table upon which he had sat; and he now made so 
sure of seeing him, that he allowed himself the indul- 
gence of a longer rest, in order to relieve the excess of 
the fatigue he had undergone. He then pushed on with 
vigour for Acapulco, and was overwhelmed with joy 
upon hearing from a traveller going to Mexico, that the 
ship bound for the Manillas on which Mary’s father was 
to embark, was still at anchor in the bay. 

A breeze in the mean while had risen, which refreshed 
the air as he rode into the hot town of Acapulco. He 
made at once for the house of the merckant to whose 
care he had been recommended, and the first question he 
asked was concerning the object of his journey. The 
taciturn Spaniard to whom he addressed himself very 
quietly took him by the arm, and leading him to an open 
balcony which overlooked the superb bay of the town, 
and taking a cigar from his mouth, pointed to a ship in 
full sail, just turning a distant headland, he said, “ Alli 
esta Don Juan Allnutt ;"—in other words, “ There goes 
John Alinutt.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
The first dawn of hope occasioned by a common occurrence in 
an uncommon case. 

Turning from the face of dismay which the disap- 
pointed Edward made upon seeing the object of his long 
search sail away, we must Jeave him for the present to 
such adventures as the chapter of accidents may have in 
store for him, and return to the principal object of our 
story. 

We left Abel a prisoner for debt, and his sisters and 
niece living hard by in a lodging, working for their daily 
bread. A prison life must ever be one of great same- 
ness; and habit, which has very properly been called 
second nature, soon renders that bearable which at first 
appears intolerable. To Abel, whose mind was always 
contemplative, and to whom a constant sense of religion 
had rendered the vicissitudes of life much less startling 
than they are to the thoughtless, the situation in which 
he was placed produced but small effect upon the even 
tenour of his spirits, although it had an evident effect upon 
his health. The principal objects of his solicitude were 
his sisters and niece; for he was not slow to perceive 
that they did not possess sufficient fortitude to bear up 
against their misfortunes. 

Bab’s usual alacrity had given way to apathy and a 
mournful silence; Aunt Fanny, abandoning in despair 
all her pretensions to youth, had dwindled into a down- 
right old woman; whilst Mary, who evidently forced 
herself to appear cheerful before her uncle, was daily 
wasting away, pale and wan, the victim of disappoint- 
ment. So much time had now elapsed since any tidings 
had been received of Edward, thut although she never 
could entirely make up her mind to accuse him of false- 
ness and inconstancy, still his silence did appear to her 
so reprehensible, that she strove with all the powers of 
her mind to forget that such a man existed. With all 
the enquiries they had becn able to make at Liverpool, 
the utmost extent of the intelligence acquired was, that 
his uncle had become a bankrupt, and that Edward was 
gone off to America. - 

Such constant striving against the warmest and ten- 
derest affections, could not fail to produce the direst 
effects, particularly on one so confiding and so true as the 
gentle Mary. Her beauty, so symmetrical in form—so 
full of the exuberance of youth, had fallen away, and she 
became thin, wasted, and transparent ;—her beaming 
look, which spoke the inward sunshine of the heart, and 
a cheerfulness of disposition upon which worldly cares 
had hitherto never obtruded their baleful. touch, was sup- 
planted by a sunken eye which looked upon space, by a 
blanched cheek which announced disease, and by a pen- 
sive look which was only varied by deep-drawn sighs and 
falling tears, Often did she sit for hours poring over the 
drudgery of work*almost mechanical without uttering a 
word, and only showing that she was a sentient being by 
the occasional up-heaving of her wo-stricken breast. 
But when she proceeded to visit her uncle in his prison 
—to sit with him, to read to him,—upbraiding herself for 
so much weakness, and for placing so littl¢ dependence 
upon her Maker, she endeavoured to assume a tone of 
satisfaction ; and those wan and sickly features would as- 
sume an unnatural mirth, which, alas! only spoke the 
more bitterly of her misery. When she conversed with 
her uncle, she received so much consolation from the 
piety of his conversation, that every worldly evil ap- 
peared obliterated; but when, confined to her miserable 
drudgeries in the smallest and meanest of lodgings, she 
was condemned day after day to encounter the unceasing 
moaning and never-ending complaints of her aunts, then 
her philosophy and resignation would break down, and 
she made up a third in the calamitous trio. 

‘Fhe usual tone of their conversation as they sat at 
work, was something in this style:—“I think,” said 
Aunt Bab, “that Mr. Barnes” (the governor of the prison) 
“ ought to allow in fairness a larger portion of meat to 
Abel, who is more constant in his attendance in chapel 
than any other of the prisoners,—for we might then get 
something additional for ourselves. Abel encourages 
more men to go to church by his example, than all Mr, 
Barnes’s meut.” 
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“Mr. Barnes has no business to be partial,” said 
Aunt Fanny, in the same tone of complaint, “ He al- 
lowed that tall, dirty-looking woman, of the Middlesex 
Ward, a penny more for her kettle-holder than he did for 
mine, which was worked with a great deal more care 
than hers. Ithink he is apt to be too kind to very tall 
women.” 


“It he don’t mind,” said Bab, sighing and laying her 


arms on her knees in listless. languor, “ he ’ll have a re- 
bellion among the women: -They think their two-penny 
loaves too small as it is, and if it goes on much longer, 
I shouldn’t be surprised if they were to let him know it 
too.” 

“ What cheats all these prison people are!” said Fanny. 
“Would you believe it? that horrid woman to whom 
Mr. Barnes recommended us to sell our work,—Mrs. 
Cross they call her,—she only offered me eighteenpence 
three farthings for that beautiful. handkerchief which 
Mary finished yesterday. You know it would have sold 
for ten shillings at least, at Mrs. Woodby’s bazar. I 
think Mr. Barnes has no business to recommend such 
cheats to us.” 

“ He does not know what women are,” said Bab. “I 
dare say Mr. Barnes means very well; but he knows no 
more about women than that barber’s block over the way. 
Milliners will get every stitch they can out of the fingers 

‘of the poor; and then, when they can’t hold a needle any 

longer, they would make them work with their bare 
stumps. With all our labour we can scarcely pay our 
rent. I am sure,” she added with a sigh, “I am wasted 
into a perfect skeleton !” 

“And so am I,” said Fanny with a corroborative 
sigh :—“I, too, that was once so plump! It does not 
signify talking and moaning, we shall never get fat again 
until Mexico pays her dividends.” 

“Then we shall never be fat again,” answered Bab, 
“for that day is gone by. I begin to doubt that such a 
place as Mexico ever did exist; and IT think that the 
whole has been a hoax of that wretch, old Woodby, from 
beginning to end.” 

“And there is poor dear Abel,” said Fanny; “he 
really makes me quite angry! he is always taking that 
villain’s part, and says he had a right to make the most 
of his money, whilst we are left to starve. Did you hear 
what the clergyman said last Sunday, in his sermon? 
* The rich man who takes advantage of the necessity or 
the ignorance of the poor, although he may have the 
laws of man in his favour, will assuredly go with the ac- 
cursed of God into hell.’ I wish old Woodby had heard 
that !” 

“ And young Woodby, too,” said Bab: “ he has to 
answer for our present miserable state !” 

No sooner had these words been uttered, than the 


' noise of wheels (a rare occurrence) was heard in the 


narrow street, and presently a concussion, and a cry, 
and a general bustle. Mary, who had been sitting near 
her aunts, silent and absorbed in her own thoughts as 
usual, jumped up and looked out of the window. There 
she perceived a dray-cart that had caught the wheel of a 
gentleman’s cabriolet and upset it, whilst the horse was 
kicking violently ; and within she observed a youth in 
imminent danger of having his brains dashed out. Im- 
mediately the two aunts and the niece rushed into the 
street to endeavour to assist the sufferer; and when 
they got there, they found him in the hands of the col- 
lected mob, who announced that he was much hurt. 
The door of the house in which they lived being open 
and the nearest at hand, he was dragged into it; and 
we leave the reader to guess their sensations when they 
recognised Tom Woodby himself in the agonising youth! 
He had received a violent contusion on the head, which 
was bleeding violently, and was otherwise much wounded. 

However horrified the aunts and the niece might be 
at having thus stumbled upon the person of all others 
whom they least wished to see, yet their benevolence 
was not to be checked even upon such an occasion as 
this; and the unworthy object of it was not long in 
meeting at their hands all the assistance and care which 
he might have received from those most tenderly attach- 


ed to him. They laid him in a bed, bound up his j 


wounds, and nursed him with constant care. 


As soon as he became conscious of his state, and dis- ‘ 


covered into whose hands he had fallen, although con- 


vinced that he could not be better off go where he might, | 
yet such little delicacy or generosity of feeling did he ' 


possess, that he soon concluded that all the care and 
kindness thus shown him could only proceed from mo- 


tives of interest. His original object in coming thus far | 


was to discover Mary’s place of abode, in the hope that, 
after having made her and her relations taste the bitter- 
ness of want, they would be likely to lower their tone of 
indignation and come into his terms; and now that 
he found them so very attentive and kind, he was con- 
firmed in his first supposition; and we need not add,” 


that no feelings of gratitude would prevent him from act- 
ing upon the baseness of his motives. Although be was | 
not long in feeling better, yet he did not seem-in the | 


least inclined to return to his home, but adhered to the 
quarters into which he had fallen with the most imper- 
tinent resolution notwithstanding the evident inconve- 
nience to which he was putting the owners. At length 
he acquired so much strength that he could no longer 
find a pretext for delay; and with acknowledgments on 
his tongue for the kindness shown him, he went away 
with a treacherous determination in his heart to take 
advantage of that kindness in the furtherance of his 
wicked views. 

Aunt Bab was not long in informing Abel of the cir- 
cumstance which had occured, and they speculated upon 


what might have been Tom Woodby’s object in paying ; 


them a visit. She conceived that he had repented of his 

duet and int 
Abel from his confinement. Abel argued, if such had 
been his intention, why did he not deelare it? and as he 
had not done so, he feared that he was still planning 
views destructive of Mary’s happiness. 


The doubt was soon after cleared up by a second visit, | 


when the wicked man's intentions were more fully de- 
veloped, and, under the pretext of offering his thanks for 
the attentions shown him, he presumed to put forward 
his former pretensions to Mary’s favour. She soon per- 
ceived his intentions, and then for the first time in her 
life she allowed the indignation which arose in her breast 
to vent itself in words. She upbraided him with being 
the cause of the miseries which now weighed upon them, 
with cruelty in enforcing his claims, with duplicity in 
his conduct to her, with ingratitude in now repaying 
the kindness with had been shown to him by his ens 
deavours to degrade and ruin her. 


ded to remit his claim, and thus relieve | 


Had he possessed one grain of proper feeling, his ad- 
miration would have been excited by the borst of vit- 
tuous indignation which broke from her lips, which not 
only lighted up her expressive features into a blaze of 
beauty, but brought out all the graces of her person by 
the energy and earnestness of her action. But his 
wicked heart was not to be touched by any one generous 
feeling : on the contrary, the truths which were thrown 
into his ears by this seductive maiden first excited his 
hatred, and then increased his determination to continue 
his persecutions to their utmost extent. sat 

Mary, who had taken the defence of herself and of her 
relations into her hands,—for Barbara was too much © 
subdued by her miseries, and Fanny too imbecile — © 


insisted that the scene which had taken place between ~~ 


her and her persecutor should not be disclosed to her 
uncle. She would not allow the miseries which he en- 
dured to be increased by the. impotent. anger which 
would arise in his breast; but she continud day after day 
to visit him as usual; and endeavoured to control herself 
so effectually as to make it apparent that nothing had 
happened in consequence of the catastrophe of Tom’s 
accident. 

The aunts*and the niece had frequent access to Mr. 
Barnes, the governor of the prison, who gave them every 
facility of disposing of their work, and thus ‘relieved 
them from the pressure of abject want. At his house 
they received many alleviations of their misery, as much 
by his conversation as by the use of his. books which he 
very kindly lent them to read. : 

One morning, when Mary and Aunt Babara had called 
upon him to ask his advice upon some matter touching 
Abel’s better comfort, Barbara first took up a newpapér 
which was on the table, and which she was ever glad to 
read—more to look over the advertisements than to read 
the news, because she hoped thereby to stumble upon 
something which might suit their case of want; and on 
this occasion one of the first things which struck her 
eye was the following advertisement :— 

“ Marrimony.—A man of rank and title, of middle 
age, pleasing person, and possessed of considerable 
wealth, wishes to unite himself-to a young lady-of good 
family, of agreeable person, in the enjoyment of good 
health, who has received a good education, and is in 
every way a person of good temper and unimpeachable 
character. Money is of no consequence to him; there- 
fore he requires no fortune from his wife. None but 
those who can answer to the character here required 
need attend. Undeniable references will be required. 
Apply to Mr. Fairfax, solicitor, Lincoln’s-inn.” 

Barbara read this over and over again, her face flush- 
ing the while, and her attention so much absorbed that 
she had forgotten the errand on which she came. When 
Mr. Barnes came in, she handed the paper over to Mary, 
who also was struck by the advertisement, and read it; 
but she read it without at first remarking how entirely 
the character and circumstances of the person coincided 
with herself; and although she felt an oppression at heart 
as the thought flashed across her mind that she now 
had an opportunity of liberating her uncle from prison. 
and making him and her aunts happy, still the thought 
at first was mérely transitory, like a passing cloud over 
a calm lake, and left her in the same mood in which it 
had found her. 

Aunt Bab, who had been amazingly elated by the 
discovery she had made, had, however, sufficient delicacy 
not to urge it to Mary, but merely satisfied herself with 
remarking what a strong coincidence there was be- 
tween Mary’s situation and character with that required 
in the advertisement. Mary coldly smiled, but said 
nothing; still the thought returned with fresh vigour to 
her mind, and at length succeeded in taking such entire 
possession of it that she could think of nothing else. 
She struggled within herself, as one of keen feeling 
struggles with conscience. She felt that Providence had 
placed relief within her reach, and that she was bound 
in duty to seek it: she felt herself called upon to make 
every sacrifice of her own feelings—her long-cherished 
love for another, her own particular views of happiness 
in married life,—in order to emancipate her relations 
from their present hopeless state of misery and want. She 
thought to incur the severest reprehension were she to 
allow selfishness to interpose, and esteemed herself cri- 
minal in rejecting what was a manifestation of God’s 
good providence in her behalf. On the other hand, she 
dreaded lest by indulging in such thoughts she might 
be acting with treachery and infidelity to Edward. His 
image now stood before her,-and appeared to upbraid 
her for venturing to think of forsaking him. She saw 
in the husband who thus threw himself before the public, 
one who could only be the rejected of others,—a coarse, 
vulgar, and unrefined tyrant; who would taunt her for 
her poverty, and who, after all, would perhaps not be ~ 
sufficiently generous to withdraw her uncle from pri- 
son, or settle him and her aunts in a situation of 
respectability. . 

Thus dragged different ways by such opposite feel- 
ings, she became the prey of the most cruel uncertainty, 
and nothing could be more distressing than her appear- 
ance. Sleep fied her eyelids, she could not taste food, 
and she sat the figure of despondency. Her only refi 
lay in prayer. Before the throne of the Abmighty oho 
threw herself on her knees, and in long mental prayer, 
accompanied by agony and a sense of her own yn- 
worthiness, she poured out her whole soul in supplica- 
tions, praying that God’s grace might be sent her to di- 
rect her steps and soothe her almost frenzied mind. She 
arose refreshed and comforted, for she saw the path of 
duty before her, and she resolved to pursye jt in spite 
of every other consideration. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


CONVICTION UPON CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 


In the year 1723, a young man who was serving his 
apprenticeship in London to a master sailmaker, 
leave to visit his mother, te spend the Christmas holidays, 
She lived a few miles beyond Deal, in Kent. . He walked 
the journey, and on his arrival at Deal, in the evening, 
being much fatigued, and also troubled with a bowel 
complaint, he applied to the landlady of a public-house, 
who was acquainted with his mother, for a night’s 
lodging. Her house was full, and every bed occupied; 
but she told him, that if he would sleep with her uncle, 
who had lately come ashore, and was boatswain of an 
Indiaman, he should be welcome. He was glad to 
accept the offer, and after spending the evening with 
his new comrade, they retired.to rest. In the middle 
of the night he was attacked with his complaint, and 
wakening his bedfellow, he asked him the way to tha 
garden, The boatswain told him to go through the 
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kitchen ; bot as he would find it difficult to open the door 
into the yard, the latch being ont of order, hé desired him 
vito take a knife out of his pocket, with which he could raise 
the latch. The young man did as he was directed, and 
after remaining near half an hour in the yard, he returned 
"to his bed, but was much surprised to find his com- 
-*panion had risen and gone. Being impatient to visit his 
emother and friends, he also arose before day, and pur- 
sued -his journey, and arrived at home at noon, The 
landlady, who had been told of his intention to depart 
‘early, was not surprised; but not seeing her uncle in 
the morning, she went to call him. She was dreadfully 
shocked to find the bed stained with blood, and every 
senquiry after her uncle was in vain. The alarm now 
me general, and on further exaimination, marks of 
blood. were traced from the bedroom into the street, and 
_at intervals down to the edge of the pier-head. Rumour 
was immediately busy, and suspicion fell of course on 
‘the young man who slept with him, that he had com. 
mitted the murder, and thrown the body over the pier 
“into the sea. A warrant was issued against him, and he 
‘was-taken that evening at his mother’s house. On his 
being examined and searched, marks of blood were dis- 
_covered on his shirt and trousers, and in his pocket were a 
“knife and a remarkable silver coin, both of which the 
landlady swore positively were her uncle’s property, and 
that she saw them in his possession on fhe evening he 
retired to rest with the young man. On these strong 


» .gircumstances the unfortanate youth was found guilty; 


related all the above circumstances in. his defence. 
but as he could not accdunt for the marks of blood on 
his person, unless that he got them when he returned to 

“the bed, nor for the silver coin being in his ion, 

- his story was not credited. The certainty of the boat- 

~@wain’s disappearance, and the blood at the pier, traced 


from his. bedroom, were too evident signs of his being 


murdered; and even the judge was so convinced of his 
ee that he ordered the execution to take place in three 
“days. At the fatal tree the youth declared his innocence, 
and persisted in it with such affecting asscverations, that 


_<“imany pitied him, though none doubted the justness of his 


sentence. 
_™ The executioners of those days were not so expert at 
their trade as modern ones, nor were drops nor platforms 
» invented. The young man was very tall; his feet some- 
times touched the ground, and some of his friends who 
“surroanded the gallows contrived to give the body sup- 
port as it was suspended. After being cut down, those 
- friends bore it speedily away in‘a coffin, and in the course 


~ .of a few hours animation was restored and the innocent 


saved. When he was able to move, his friends insisted 
‘on his quitting the country, and never returning. He 
accordingly traveled by night to Portsmouth, where he 
“entered on board a man-of-war, on the point of sailing for 
a distant part of the world; and as he changed his name, 
_and disguised his person, his melancholy story never was 
discovered. After a few years of service, during which, 
his exemplary conduct was the cause of his promotion 
through the lower grades, he was at last made a master’s 
‘mate, and his ship being paid off in the West Indies, he, 
with a few more of the crew, were transferred to another 
man-of-war, which had just arrived short of hands from 
‘a different station. What were his feelings of astonish- 
ment and then of delight and ecstasy, when almost the 
first person he saw on board his new ship was the identi- 
cal boatswain for whose murder he had been tried, con- 
demned, and executed, five years before! Nor was the 
surprise of the old boatswain much less when he heard 
the story. An explanation of all the mysterious circum- 
stances then took place. It appeared that the boatswain 
had been bled for a pain in the side by the barber, un- 
known to his niece, on the day of the young man’s ar- 
rival at Deal; that when the young man wakened him, 
and-retired to the yard, he found the bandage had come - 
off -his ‘arm during the night, and that the blood was 
flowing afresh. Being alarmed, he rose to goto the barber, 
who lived across the street ; but a pressgang laid hold of 
him just as he left the public-house. They hurried him 
to the pier, where their boat was waiting: a few minutes 
og edad on board a frigate, then under weigh for 
the Indies, and he omitted ever writing home to ac- 
count for his sudden disappearance. Thus were the 
chief circumstances explained by the two friends, thus 
strangely met.* The silver coin being found in the pos- 
‘session of the young man, could only be explained by 
the conjecture, that when the boatswain gave him the 
knife in the dark, it is , as the coin was in the 
‘same pocket, it stuck between the blades of the knife, 
and in this manner became unconsciously the strongest 
proof against him. 
‘On their return to England, this wonderful explana- 
‘tion was told to the judge and jury who tried the cause, 
and it is probable they never after convicted a man on | 
circumstantial evidence.- It also made a great noise in 
Kent at the time.— Liverpool Kaleidoscope. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


MAY 12, 1837. 


SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


After journalising the difficulties of banks and 
merchants with the particulars of the difficulties 
‘of the Dry Dock, we have now to announce the 
. suspension of specie payments by the banks in 
New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. This 
“-was determined on in the two former places on 
_ Tuesday evening; the information arrived here on 
Wednesday afternoon, when a meeting of mer- 
_ chants was called at the Exchange on a short no- 
tice, which was well attended; it recommended 
the measure of suspension as the only one left. 
The bank officers remained in session till one 
o’clock at night, and came to the same conclusion 
as those of our sister cities. 

This is the termination of the attempt at cold 
and specie circulation ; we now have next to none, 
in place of abundance. With regard to the effect, 
we.can only say that it is likely to be decidedly 
beneficial so far as regards the distresses of those 
dependant upon discounts. The banks have cur- 
tailed their issues very materially of late. They 
have abundant means in property to meet the de- 
mands on them; their weak point is specie, and so 
far as specie has been designed as a check upon 

_ paper issues it has failed of its effect. 

The fact of suspension was announced in the 
morning papers of this city yesterday; people 
looked puzzled at first, wondered how they were 


to get change for market money, and thenjac- | 


quiesced. The notes of all the banks were re- 


ceived in deposit by all, and confidence in this 
mode of doing business was at once established. 
We have placed. our paper in the post-office at 


‘an earlier hour than usual, in order that it may 


reach its destination as early as possible and allay 
excitement. 

Abel Allnutt.—The novel now in the course of publi- 
cation is nearly brought to-a close; a few pages of the 
next number will contain the remainder. We have the 
best reaeons to know that it hus given great pleasure to 
our numerous readers, 


The Times.—We are old enough to remember several 
strong excitements, embarrassments, and alarms, which 
have swept over the country; the present shortness of 
cash will add another to the- number. They have always 
been succeeded by repose and comfort; and though this 


‘state is not arrived at without great individual suffering 


of mind, we believe it will surely come, if indeed it is 
now far off. So many causes have rarely combined to 
effect so powerful a revulsion in the commercial world; 
their power has been principally expended among the 
merchants, though all classes have more or less been suf- 
ferers. Rumours of difficulties reach us by every mail, 
from north and south; the principal details will be found 
in our columns under the proper head; where the evil 
will stop who can determine. The banking system of the 
United States has received a severe shock; its effects we 
have yet to discover. Before our last sheet had been dis- 
tributed the stock of the Bank of the United States had 
fallen to par, and it has since been sold greatly below. 
In other stocks a greater fall has been submitted to, and 
every description of real property has become depressed 
or unsaleable. Great numbers of labourers are out of 
employ, and how are they to be supported? It is fortu- 
nate that the winter season passed before this revulsion 
occurred, 

In this city we have been compuratively unscathed, 
but even here we wear the aspect of desperation; heavy 
losses are submitted to for the purpose of raising funds 
to meet engagements, but we have heard of remarkably 
few failures; the business of Philadelphia is with the 
most healthy portions, commercially speaking, of the 
Union, and speculation has been by no means as rife 
here as in New York, where the storm rages with the 
most appalling effect. 

The distress and embarrassment of the merchants of 
that place induced the sending of a committee to the 
President of the United States; an interview ensued; 
they wrote their petition and received a reply, which 
gives little prospect of relief from the hands of govern- 
ment. As this correspondence depicts,—on the one hand 
the condition of the mercantile world, and on the other 
the sentiments of the chief magistrate, we have thought 
it well to insert it entire. To many of our distant readers 
it will probably come first at our hands. 


To Martin Van Buren, President of the United States : 


Sir—We have the honour of informing you that a very 
numerous meeting of the merchants of New York was 
held on the 25th of April, for the purpose of considering 
the present distressed condition of the city, and deli- 
berating upon the means of relief. It was called by 
more than three hundred firms, and was attended by a 
large proportion of those merchants who are connected 
with the internal trade of the country, and who have an 
especial and direct interest in the state of domestic 
exchanges. 

A committee was appointed to repair to Washington, 
and remonstrate with the executive against the conti- 
nuance of the specie circular, and to urge its immediate 
repeal; also to ask that instructions may be given to 
prevent the commencing of suits in any of the collection 
districts, upon unpaid bonds, until! after the first day of 
January next; and to urge upon the executive the pro- 
priety of calling an extra session of congress at as early 
a day as possible. 

In obedience, sir, to these instructions, we present our- 
selves before you, and ask your deep and solemn atten- 
tion to the unhappy condition of that city which has 
hitherto been the promoter and the index of our national 
prosperity, and whose fall will include the ruin of thou- 
sands in every region of our territory. We do not tell a 
fictitious tale of wo; we have no selfish or partisan 
views to sustain, when we assure you that the noble city 
which we represent, lies prostrate in despair, its credit 
blighted, its industry paralised, and without a hope beam- 
ing through the darkness of the future, unless the go- 
vernment of our country can be induced to relinquish 
the measures to which we attribute our distress. We 
fully appreciate the respect which is due to our chief 
magistrate, und disclaim every intention inconsistent 
with that feeling; but we speak in behalf of a commu- 
nity which trembles upon the brink of ruin, which deems 
itself an adequate judge of all questions connected with 
the trade and currency of the country, and believes that 
the policy adopted by the recent administration, and 
sustained by the present, is founded in error, and threatens 
the destruction of every department of industry. 

Our merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics, have 
repeatedly predicted the fatal issue of that policy.— 
“ What was prophecy, has now become history”—and 
the reality far exceeds our most gloomy apprehensions. 
Under a deep impression of the propriety of confining 
our declarations within moderate limits, we affirm that 
the value of our real estate has within the last six 
months depreciated more than forty millions—that within 
the last two months there have been more than two 
hundred and fifty failures of houses engaged in extensive 
busincss—that within the same period a decline of 
twenty millions of dollars has occurred in our local 
stocks, including those Rail-Road and Canal incorpora- 
tions, which, though chartered in other states, depend 
chiefly upon New York for their sale—that the im- 
mense amount of merchandise in our warehouses has 
within the same period fallen in value at least thirty per 
cent.—that within a few wecks not less than twenty 
thousand individuals depending upon their daily labour 
for their daily bread have been discharged by their em- 
ployers, because the means of retaining them was ex- 
hausted—and that a complete blight has fallen upon a 
community heretofore so active, so enterprising, and 
prosperous—the error of our rulers has produced a wider 
desolation than the pestilence which depopulated our 
streets, or the conflagration which laid them in ashes. 

We believe that it is unjust to attribute these evils 
to any excessive development of mercantile enterprise, 
and that they really flow from that unwise system 
which aimed at the substitution of a metallic for a paper 
currency—the system which gave the first shock to the 
fabric of our commercial prosperity by removing the 
public deposites from the United tes Bank, which 
weakened every part of the edifice by the destruction of 
that useful and efficient institution, and now threatens to 


crumble it into a mass of ruins under the operations of 
the specie circular, which withdrew the gold and silver 
of the country from the channels in. which it could be 

fitably employed. We assert that the experiment 
‘has had a fair, a liberal trial, and that disappointment 


“and mischief are visible in all its results—that the pro- 


“mise of a ulated currency and equalised exchan 
has been en, the currency totally destroyed, and in- 
.ternal. exchanges almost entirely discontinued. We 
therefore make our earnest appeal to the executive, and 
ask whether it is not time to interpose the paternal au- 
thority of the government, and abandon the policy which 
is beggaring the people. ’ 

Amid all the distresses of our condition we have been 
gratified by a view of the generous and forbearing spirit 
which has almust invuriably marked the conduct of the 
creditor towards the debtor. A general disposition has 
been manifested to indulge the debtor with ample time 
for the arrangement of his business and collection of his 
debts, and we would respectfully suggest the example 
for the imitation of the government. The embarrass- 

“ment and distress of the merchant would be materially 
relieved by the suspending of suits upon unpaid bonds, 
until a future day, when the wisdom of congress may 
grant some measure of relief. 

Feeling as we do that we have reached a crisis which 
requires the exercise of all the wisdom and energy of the 
country, to heal the wounds which have been inflicted 
upon its commerce and productive industry, we would 
respectfully and earnestly urge upon the executive the 

priety of calling an extra session of congress, to de- 
iberate upon the unprecedented and alarming embar- 
rassments in which we are inyolved. The members 
coming directly from their constituents, will have an 
opportunity of knowing and appreciating the extent of 
the distress which exists, and we are convinced that their 
collected opinions will fully sustain those which we have 
expressed—and their testimony indicate an amount of 
suffering of which we cannot believe that you, sir, have 
heretofore been aware. 

We persuade ourselves that the representations which 
we have given of the actual condition of our affairs, will 
induce you to doubt the expediency of the policy which 
has been recently ued, and we trust to your intelli- 

nce for such a chunge of measures as will revive the 

opes, and stimulate the energies of the merchants of 


New York. 

Isaac S. Hone, 
James W. Bryan, 
Bensamin Lover, 
Avex. B. McAtrin, 
Joun A. Unverwoop, 
Tuomas TILEsTon, 
Mess D. Bensamin, 
Euisna Lewis, 
Simeon Drarer, Junr. 
Washington, May 3, 1837. 


After the address had been read to him, the president 


. in brief and emphatic terms assured the committee of 


his sympathy with the distresses of his fellow citizens 
of New York, and of his desire to do every thing in his 
power for their relief, consistent with his views of his 
official duty, and said that he would answer the address 
in the manner indicated in his note. 

On the afternoon of the 4th the committee received 
the following reply to their address, and deemed it so 
explicit as to leave no opening for any further communi- 


calion. 
Washington, May 4, 1837. 

Gentlemen—I have bestowed on your communication 
the attentive consideration which is due to the opinions, 
wishes, and interests of the respectable portion of my 
fellow citizens in whose behalf you act. 

In the correctness of the judgment which, in the 
exercise of an undoubted right, you have, in such general 
terms, pronounced upon particular points in the policy of 
the late and present administrations, you cannot expect 
me to concur. My opinions on those points were dis- 
tinctly announced to the American people before my 
election, and I have seen no reason to change them. 
But however inuch I may differ with you upon them, as 
well us in respect to the causes of the existing evil, you 
may be assured of the warm interest I shall ever feel, in 
whatever concerns the mercantile community, of my 
deep sympathy with those who are now suffering from 
the pressure of the times, and of my readiness to adopt 
any measures for their relief, consistent with my convic- 
tions of duty. 

The propriety of giving to the collectors of the 
customs instructions of the character desired, neces- 
sarily involves enquiries into the extent of the power of 
the executive over the subject, the present condition of 
the treasury, and its | sag receipts and expenditures 
for the remainder of the year. These examinations 
have been directed, and are in progrese, and the result 
will be communicated by the secretary of the treasury 
to the collector at New York, who will be instructed to 
give it publicity. A few days will be required to arrive 
at a safe conclusion upon sume parts of the investigation, 
but there shall be no unnecessary delay. 

The other subjects to which you have called my atten- 
tion, are, first, an immediate repeal of the order requiring 
specie in payment, on sales of public lands, issued by my 
predecessor, for the purpose of enforcing a strict execu- 
tion of the act of congress, which forbids the allowance 
of credit on such sales; and secondly, an extra session 
of congress. 1 have not been able to satisfy myself that I 
ought, under existing circumstances, to interfere with 
the order referred to. 

You must be aware of the obstacles to an immediate 
convocation of congress arising from the imperfect state 
of the representation in one branch of that body. Se- 
veral of the states have not yet chosen their representa- 
tives, and are not to do so for some months to come. 
Independent of that consideration, I do not see at pre- 
sent, sufficient reasons to justify me in requiring an 
earlier meeting than that appointed by the constitution. 

I am, gentlemen, 7 respectfully, 
our ubedient servant, 
M. Van Buren. 
To Messrs. Isaac S. Hone, Jas. W. Bryan, Benj. Loder, 

Alex. B. McAlpin, John A. Underwood, Thomas Ti- 

leston, Meigs D. Benjamin, Elisha Lewis, and Simeon 

Draper, jr., Committee, &c. 

We doubt whether, under similar circumstances, most 
persons who peruse the above would have had the courage 
to deny the means of relief which were pointed out, and 
were at least in the power of the executive to grant; but 
it is not for us to decide between them. On reading the 
correspondence to a meeting of the New Yorkers, Mr. 
Hone made an able speech, recommending the quiet re- 
sort to the ballot boxes; resolutions were passed giving 
the reasons for the present distress, but no mention was 
made of speculation, to which, we all know, much is to be 
referred. 


On Saturday afternoon, about 5 o'clock, as the’ en- 
— of one of the locomotives, on the Germantown 

ailroad, was moving the engine slowly on the track, 
between the depot, corner of Ninth and Green streets 
and Poplar lane, Philadelphia, for the purpose of pump- 
ing the water from the tender, a hoy about twelve years 
of age, apprentice to Mr. Murphy, in Third street near 
Coates, had, unobserved, been amusing himself by jump- 
ing on and off the side of the tender, when by some mis- 
hap he fell with his head across one of the rails, and the 
wheels of the engine passed directly over it, causing in- 


stant death. Our informant states that no blame could 


| James Gregory, Esq., held an inquest over the body of 


—=, 
be attached to the engineer. Coroner’s report | accord 
ance with the above. 

An old wall at the corner of Liberty and W; 
streets, New York, upon which it was attempted to rela: 
the timbers and rebuild, fell down on Saturday morning 
and buried two children in the ruins. One wag taken 
out alive and the other dead. 

On Friday morning last, the steeple of Hollis 
church, Boston, was again struck by lightning. About 
ten minutes after the shock, the covering at the bottom 
of the spire was observed to be in flames, but were 
extinguished without doing much damage. It hag deen 
determined to cover the steeple with copper. + 

Two young gentlemen, Peter and John Ru 
age 18 and 20, sons of Mr. Rubicam, confecti in 

ird street below Race, were drowned in the Delaws 

on Sunday, whilst on a pleasure party. We believe that 
the boat in which they were sailing was sudden cap. 
sized by a flaw of wind. In endeavouring to ri her 
the bolt of the rudder broke and left her at the merey of 
the wind and waves. There were two other young men 
in company, who were saved by timely assistance, which 
arrived from on board a sloop within view. The 


one which was recovered. Verdict, accidental drowning 
The body of the other has not yet been found. © 

The Pottsville Miners’ Journal of Saturday sq 
“The shipments of coal for the week fall short of lag 
week’s shipments about 3000 tons. It is believed thy 
the shipments will continue to decrease weekly until, 
change in the aspect of affairs takes place. The minj 
operations are nearly all suspended at present. The 
shipped is principally of the stock mined last winter, 
Miners are leaving the region daily—and the boatma 
are disappearing from the line of the canal. 

A New Inrenrreration.—Two persons talking upp, 
the universal topic, the distress of the times, one of them 
said it was all owing to the confounded banks that wer 
scattered over the country. “Sir,” said he, “ they an 
perfect moths.” “ Moths!” replied the other ; “ true, and 
pons i reason why the inidher bank is culled the me. 
moth. 


Charles S. Bass, the cashier of the Farmers’ Bank ¢ 
Chattahoochie (Georgia), has issued a notice to the ere 
ditors of the institution, not to sacrifice their claims, 
“ because bills of exchange and promissory notes to ; 
much larger amount than the banks’ bills and deposits 
will fall due in less than sixty days.” The cashier adds: 
“ If the bank can be tolerably successful in making col 
lections, this institution will be able to pay every cent 
due by it in a short time. In the mean time cheeks 
from depositors will be received in payment, from the 
maker or endorser of any note. All persons muat be 
aware the law has provided that the bills of the bank are 
good payment in discharge of debts due the bank. . It is 
needless, therefore, to say they will be gladly received.” 

Accipent.—The Augusta Chronicle (Georgia) 
publishes a letter from a friend in Mount Nebo, Burke 
Co., describing the death of a Mrs. Hatcher, by the bands 
of her husband. He was fitting a new flint in the lock 
of his rifle, when the charge suddenly exploded and the 
ball entered her heart. Mrs. Hatcher was ember of 
the methodist church, thirty years of age, and a 
amiable, pious, and excellent woman. The description of 
her husband’s agony, and the grief and consternationg 
the servants and other persons present, is painful 
affecting. 

Extract of a letter from a lieutenant in the army, 
dated, “ Fort Drane, April 11:—Jesup has moved to 
Tampa Bay, fifty miles from this. The war is ended 
unquestionably. The Indians are coming in rapidly 
upwards of 1000 at Tampa, reedy to embark. Ther 
are in the nation 1,680 warriors; the world estimatd 
them at from five to eight hundred. Their estimationd 
every thing here is in a wide proportion.” 

Bonds to the amount of $430,000 were paid last wed 
at the Custom House in New York. 

The senate of New York have refused their assent 
the general banking lew, by a vote of 15 to 10. 

It is stated in the Boston papers, that the United States 
ship Independence, with Mr. Dallas and his family oa 
board, would sail from that port on Wednesday next, 

The Lowell (Mass.) Courier suys, near five hundred 
individuals employed in the establishments of that town 
are thrown out of business by their suspension; and thal 
the large manufacturing establishment at Wolcottville, 
Conn., and the company in West Goshen, have stopped 
payment. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster arrived at Harrisburg 0 
Friday last. 

We regret to learn that the button factory situate new 
the Assanpink bridge, in Bloomsbury, N. J., was desttoy- 
ed & fire on Wednesday morning last. The neighbow. 
ing buildings were all saved. 

The board for the examination of Midshipmen, ordered 
to assemble at Baltimore on Monday, the 22d day of Mg 
next, will be composed of Commodores James Biddle, aml 
M. T. Woolsey, Captains George C. Read, Joseph h 
Nicholson, and David Conner. ¢ The mathematical & 
aminers are E, C. Ward and P. J. Rodriguez. 

The Trenton State Gazette says, “It is reported, ant 
we belive, truly, that the Delaware and Raritan Caml 
Company have leased their canal and feeder to the Hon 
Samuel L. Southard, for fifteen years, for a yearly rem 
of $90,000.” 

A most atrocious murder was committed in St. Louis 
on Monday night week. It seems that a disagreemedl 
had taken place between two individuals named William 
Habn and George R. Hunter. It appears that Hante 
followed Hahn from the circus to a coffee house in the 
upper part of the city; he entered into the room and 
there drawing a pistol, deliberately shot Hahn: the bel 
entered his left eyo and penetrated the brain, killing bim 
instantly. Before assistance could be ured, Hontet 
made his escape and no trace of him has yet been dit 
covered, although the police have made the most diligest 
search after him. It is supposed that he has embarked 
on bourd of some steamboat bound for Louisville or New 
Orleans. This Hunter has sometimes given him 
cognomen of James. He is about five feet eight 
high, has black eyes and beard, now wears whiskers, and 
is stoutly built. He isa tailor by trade. The conducts 
this man prior to and immediately subsequent to the 
deed of blood, has been of the most desperate and reckiea 
character, and for the sake of justice and the well-being 
of society, we trust that the villain may yet be spp 
hended and brought to punishment. 


| 


T. ASH & CO., 
*anp Booxseiers, No. 12, Decatur street, Phils. 
17 T. T. Ash & Company are largely eng ae 
the importation of English, French, and German 9 
tionery and Fancy articles, which they offer to the 
on the most advantageous terms. 
Feb, 2—tf. 


LUBBING.—Any person forwarding 12 
subscribers to the Omnibus, with the money ( 
will be entitled to a copy of the Port Folio for one YT 
—and any person sending twenty names, and forty 

lars, a copy of the Port Folio complete. 


PUBLISHED ON FRIDAYS, 
BY A. WALDIE, 46 CARPENTER STREET, 
At $3 to single mail subscribers ; $5 for two cop’ 
and $10 for five copies, when forwarded to one 
$2 50 to subscribers to the Library. 
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